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PART ONE 



The Assumptions and 
General Planning Principles 

Objectives 

1. Our regional strategy is concerned with 
the way in which the region's economic and 
social resources should develop over the 
next ten years or so. 

2. We begin by setting out some of the 
main objectives which a regional strategy 
should fulfil: 

a It should ensure the full and efficient 
employment of the region's resources of 
manpower in both number and skills, by 
providing a sufficient number and choice 
of well-paid jobs within a reasonable 
travelling distance. 

b The region's natural resources should be 
effectively deployed. 

c There should be a good dwelling for 
every family. 

d There should be ready access to a wide 
range of shops, entertainments and 
other services and to the countryside. 

e There should be good educational, 
health and welfare services. 

f Pollution, both of waterways and of the 
atmosphere, should be much diminished, 
and the physical environment should be 
pleasant for those who live and work 
here. 

g The region's many places of beauty 
should be conserved. 

3. What we have to do is to try to indicate 
the strategy most likely to achieve balanced 
progress towards these objectives over the 
period of the next ten years or so within the 
limits that financial and other constraints are 
likely to impose. 

Population assumptions and 
manpower 

4. We do not think that the interests of the 
region, or of the country, are best served by 
adopting over-riding population targets re- 
presenting either the avoidance of migration 
of people from the region or the building up 
of the region's population by immigration 
from outside it. We regard the quality of life 
as more important than numbers. 

5. The population of the Yorkshire and 
Humberside Region in 1968 was 4,804,000. 
The best estimate prepared nationally is 
that the natural increase of the population 
would give a 1981 figure of about 5,158,000 
but that net outward migration will lead to a 
lower figure of about 5,067,000. Looking 
further ahead, the region's population might 
go on rising to something around the 5-4 
million mark by 1991 and to between 5-6 
million and 6 0 million by the year 2001 . 



6. Such estimates are necessarily uncertain, 
but for the period to 1981 they provide a 
reference point against which to check 
planning expectations and planning strategies 
for the region, and for each part of it, evolved 
from our detailed studies. 

7. The two population estimates for 1981 
quoted above suggest a population of 
working age (as defined at present) of 
3,018 or 3,057 thousands. It will be seen 
from the statistics in Appendix 1 that, com- 
pared with the increase in the dependent 
population, this expected range of increase is 
quite small. It will be further reduced by the 
raising of the school-leaving age in 1973. 
This comparatively stable situation in the 
potential supply of labour is similar to that 
of the country as a whole; but in the case of 
the region there is some doubt as to whether 
there will be an adequate number and range 
of jobs available. 

Factors affecting industrial expansion 
and employment prospects 

8. The distribution of population and of jobs 
within the region must depend upon what 
planning options are adopted in each of the 
different parts of the region. It is towards the 
identification of these sub-regional planning 
options that we have directed our area 
studies. 

9. There are, however, important general 
considerations affecting employment pros- 
pects. Our future prosperity depends largely 
on the extent to which the regional economy 
includes the industries which are expanding 
nationally, not least the service industries. 
It also depends on the continuing increase 
in productivity. 

10. Employment in the region at present 
depends heavily on primary and manu- 
facturing industries; they include coalmining, 
agriculture, the steel industry, wool textiles 
and a wide range of engineering. With the 
exception of the engineering industries the 
prospects for these major industries suggest 
that in terms of future employment their 
labour requirements are likely to be less, and 
because some of these basic industries are 
concentrated in particular localities the need 
for alternative employment will not be 
spread evenly throughout the region. For 
example in the Yorkshire Coalfield area, 
where male employment is predominantly 
in, coalmining, there is likely to be a sub- 
stantial decline and an urgent need for new 
jobs. 

11. Overall, the regional strategy should be 
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sufficiently flexible to enable change and 
redeployment to take place within the 
region, and also to create the right conditions 
which will attract new and alternative sources 
of employment in order to compensate for 
any reductions that might arise. This situation 
is not, of course, peculiar to this region; other 
parts of the country are experiencing similar 
problems and consequently the need for 
new forms of employment far exceeds that 
which can be met by the limited amount of 
mobile industry which is available in the 
country at any particular time. The employ- 
ment needed by the region will have to be 
very largely self-generated from within the 
region, at least for the period to 1981. It is 
therefore of paramount importance that the 
region should develop and diversify its 
existing resources to the maximum extent, 
and should also give first priority to providing 
an environment and services which are 
attractive. 

12. Industry will expand in, or will be 
attracted to, places in which those who run 
industry see a good prospect of profits and 
growth for their enterprise. This considera- 
tion is certainly as important as, if not more 
important than, the short-term advantages of 
special assistance from the Government, such 



as the financial incentives which the Govern- 
ment are now offering to the Intermediate 
Areas of the region. 

13. Expansion of industry will take place 
only if there is a demand for what is produced, 
if labour supply is available to realise that 
production, if production is competitive and 
if the facilities for movement in of raw 
materials and movement out of products are 
economic and competitive, and if the whole 
environment of the area is conducive to 
efficient production and the happiness and 
welfare of those who work in industry at 
all levels and those who are dependent upon 
them. 

14. If such conditions are not to be found in 
the region, then such expansion will not be 
likely and indeed, sooner or later, industrial 
decline is inevitable. An economic planning 
strategy would ignore this at its peril. In our 
view the strategy must aim at exploiting 
to the full the strength of the region repre- 
sented by its resources, particularly of man- 
power and their skills, accepting that the 
emphasis must be on building up the 
efficient and competitive enterprises and 
not propping up the declining and inefficient 
ones. 
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A Survey of Resources 



Industry 

15. We have already concluded that the 
additional employment needed by the region 
will, to a great extent, have to be self- 
generated. A starting point for this process 
must be the existing industrial base. We look 
not only for the growth of existing firms but 
for the conditions which might encourage 
the birth of new enterprises in the region. 

16. The problem is not simply the provision 
of a certain number of additional jobs; they 
must also be attractive jobs. It is quite clear 
from our studies that, particularly in West 
Yorkshire, poorly paid jobs in an unattractive 
working environment are simply not being 
filled, and that people are moving away from 
the area altogether in search of better 
opportunities. 

17. In 1966, in A Review of Yorkshire and 
Humberside (Chapter 3), we noted the 
relatively high proportion of the region's 
employment in the primary and manufactur- 
ing industries, particularly in coalmining and 
wool textiles, which were reducing their 
manpower and continue to do so. In com- 
parison with the country as a whole the 
newer industries with more rapidly growing 
employment are under-represented in both 
the manufacturing and services sectors. 

18. Since 1966 the region's coalmining 
industry has maintained its output by in- 
creased mechanisation, resulting in higher 
productivity; declining sales in some markets 
have been compensated for by the fact that 
sales to power stations have nearly doubled 
since 1 965—66. However, at the same time 
the numbers employed in the industry have 
declined though at a slower rate than 
nationally. When we examined the em- 
ployment prospects of the Coalfield in 
1968 1 , we concluded that in view of the 
necessity to concentrate production on the 
most efficient mines, there would be a run- 
down in employment to the extent that by 
1975 there would be a need for 35,000 new 
male jobs in the Yorkshire Coalfield. In our 
evidence to the Hunt Committee 2 , we drew 
attention to this problem and later advised 
the Government in defining the Yorkshire 
Coalfield Intermediate Area, which now' 
receives assistance under the Local Em- 
ployment Act 1 970. 

19. Agricultural production, based particu- 



1 Employment Prospects in the Yorkshire Coalmining 
Areas, Yorkshire and Humberside Economic Planning 
Council, May 1 968. 

2 Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Joseph Hunt 
on the Intermediate Areas. See Cmnd. 3998. 



larly in the east on some of the highest 
quality land in the country, continues to 
expand although, with increased efficiency, 
employment is still falling as increased 
mechanisation takes place. This employment 
trend is likely to continue. A study of certain 
rural areas of the region, however, indicated 
that overall this reduction in employment 
was not causing serious problems; compen- 
sating growth in other industries had 
generally occurred. 

20. In the steel industry the creation of the 
British Steel Corporation came at a time 
when the major investment carried out in 
the early 1 960s was beginning to bring higher 
productivity in the industry in this region. At 
Scunthorpe the Corporation has decided 
to go ahead with the £130 million Anchor 
Scheme. This project will increase output but 
reduce the number employed — it is possible 
that a second phase of the scheme would 
increase employment later on but still not to 
the present level. The Corporation's plans in 
respect of Sheffield are not yet known, but 
it seems likely that some reduction in em- 
ployment will occur in both the public and 
private sectors of the industry in the 
Sheffield area. In advising the Government 
on the boundaries of the Intermediate 
Areas, we said that we might later wish to 
recommend the inclusion of the Woodhouse 
and Atterciiffe areas of Sheffield and Scun- 
thorpe if the rundown of steel employment 
were to justify such steps. 

21. The publication of the report of the 
Wool Textile E.D.C. 3 during 1969 was 
particularly important for this region, since 
nearly three-quarters of the 150,000 em- 
ployed nationally in wool textiles are located 
here, mainly in the West Yorkshire conurba- 
tion. The report recommended investment of 
£40 million up to 1975 in re-equipment and 
modernisation in order to compete in home 
and overseas markets. This investment should 
be accompanied by increased shift working 
and revised operating practices which would 
not only raise productivity but would enable 
pay and working conditions to be improved. 
Reports 4 prepared for the E.D.C. show how 
effectively these things can be achieved in 
practice. The social implications of increased 
shift working need to be fully considered. 
While the implementation of the E.D.C.'s 
recommendations would still result in a 



3 The Strategic Future of the Wool Textile Industry, 
NEDO, HMSO, 1969 

4 Manpower Productivity Comparison, Wool (and 
Allied) Textile Employers Councils Management Services 
Centre, NEDO, 1968 and 1969. 
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continuing fall in employment in the in- 
dustry, this would be at a lesser rate than 
hitherto. 

22. The clothing industry has also been the 
subject of an E.D.C. report 1 which stresses 
the need for increased productivity. We 
attach the greatest importance to this. The 
industry's success in improving productivity 
is likely to be the main factor influencing the 
future market and level of employment. 

23. A further reduction in the numbers 
employed is therefore to be expected in 
each of these important industries, although 
as modernisation proceeds an overall im- 
provement in the attractiveness of jobs is 
likely. For prospects of employment growth 
we must look to other industries, both in the 
manufacturing and services sectors. 

24. The remaining manufacturing industries 
cover a wide range. Specially important are 
engineering and other metal-using industries, 
food and chemicals. Although they are 
present throughout the region, they tend to 
be concentrated in the larger and older towns 
except for the developing industrial area 
on the south bank of the Humber. These 
concentrations of general industry provide a 
substantial economic base in the industrial 
West Riding. The existence of a wide range 
of industrial activities in an area with a 
substantial population can be of considerable 
benefit in assisting the development of new 
enterprises. These conditions tend to present 
opportunities for the more enterprising to 
start new ventures. Sheffield also has a 
considerable general industrial base with a 
distinct pattern of linkages between many 
of its firms. In Hull, on the other hand, the 
inter-dependence among firms is less. The 
smaller concentrations of industry in the 
remaining county boroughs are also im- 
portant, especially those in Doncaster and 
Barnsley. Their location in the Coalfield 
provides useful nuclei which, if developed, 
could help to solve the problems of the area 
by providing additional employment. 

25. Although the majority of service in- 
dustries in the region are concerned with 
meeting local needs, there are a few important 
exceptions which serve a much wider area. 
These include building societies, mail order 
firms, universities and a small number of 
research establishments. Service industries 
of this sort as well as distribution and ware- 
housing could be important in revitalising 
the region's economy in the same way as 
new manufacturing industry. Except where 
there are special locational requirements, as 
in the case of the tourist industry, the presence 
of a sound base of service industries is 
likely to be an advantage in the attraction of 



new service employment, not least in those 
sectors requiring large numbers of profes- 
sional or skilled staff. Here again the region's 
major resources lie in the larger cities. Leeds 
is particularly important in this respect, being 
the region's major service centre and the 
fourth largest office centre in the country 
outside Greater London. 

26. These resources — a general base of 
manufacturing and service industries — repre- 
sent only a potential source of new employ- 
ment growth. Such growth, which has not 
been strong in recent years, can clearly not 
be taken for granted; but it is more likely to 
occur in those places which are well 
endowed with the other resources discussed 
below. 

Human Resources 

27. A supply of suitable labour is a major 
consideration when plans for industrial 
expansion are being made. This was noted 
by the Hunt Committee in paragraph 115 
of their report (Cmnd. 3998), and the in- 
dustrial surveys carried out as part of our own 
area studies have confirmed this. 

28. There are two important aspects of 
labour supply: first, the numbers of people 
available in places within an acceptable 
journey-to-work time; and secondly, the 
types of labour available. The numbers 
available for work in any one area will depend 
on a range of factors including the rate of 
increase of population of working age and 
also the number of young people leaving 
school at 15 (16 from 1973). Over the next 
few years it is expected that the population 
of working age will be relatively stable. Any 
surplus labour is therefore more likely to 
arise from decreasing manpower demand 
than from increasing supply even in areas 
with a high rate of natural increase (such as 
the Coalfield). Studies of the Coalfield and 
of North Humberside have shown sub- 
stantial declines in demand for male labour 
which threaten to result in large job gaps. In 
contrast most parts of the region except the 
Coalfield are likely to have some shortage of 
female labour. In the Coalfield there are 
some reserves of female labour and some 
firms, particularly from West Yorkshire, have 
already moved to take advantage of these 
reserves. 

29. There is a diversity of types of labour 
available in the region, particularly skilled 
people, and the proportion of people entering 
apprenticeships is high. This situation reflects 
to a large extent the pattern of existing 
industries and their needs. In consequence 
there tends to be a surplus of some types of 
job and a shortage of others. This has re- 
sulted in the loss by outward migration of 



1 Your Future in Clothing, NEDO, HMSO, 1970. 
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younger adults and those in managerial and 
professional jobs. But this reflects not only 
the type of job available, since poor working 
conditions and low earnings also play some 
part, as was shown in our Halifax study 1 . 
Since our regional Review was published, 
more new income data has become available 
which confirms that in this region as in 
most others the level of earnings is below 
the national average. However, certain major 
items are also cheaper in this region (e.g. 
house prices are lower than the national 
average) so that in real terms relative 
differences in average incomes may be less 
significant. 

30. Our studies have shown that training 
facilities provided by firms and through 
further education establishments in the 
region are good, especially where access 
to a large urban centre gives a wider choice 
of facilities. Firms themselves provide the 
greater part of the training effort but they are 
supplemented by the work of Government 
Training Centres at Leeds, Sheffield and 
Hull, and the recently opened one at 
Wakefield. Under the Local Employment 
Act 1970 firms in the Intermediate Areas 
within the region are eligible for financial 
assistance towards the cost of training 
workers for additional jobs. 



Industrial Sites and Buildings 

31. It is necessary for industrialists to be 
able, at any one time, to have a reasonable 
choice of sites which are ready for building, 
or can be made so fairly quickly. To be 
attractive to industry sites must have plan- 
ning clearance, a reasonably attractive en- 
vironment and main services either already 
installed or capable of being installed 
quickly. 

32. In view of the likely manpower gap in 
the Coalfield, this is an urgent and serious 
problem. Nor is it confined to the Coalfield; 
in other parts of the region there is only a 
limited choice of sites which industrialists 
would consider suitable for immediate de- 
velopment. In our Coalfield strategy 2 we 
suggested broad criteria for the selection 
of focal points at which industrial land 
should be made available. The local planning 
authorities' selection was published last 
year. With the assistance of the Economic 
Planning Board we are monitoring industrial 
development in the Intermediate Areas, 



1 Halifax and Ca/der Valley — An Area Study , Yorkshire 
and Humberside Economic Planning Council and Board, 
HMSO, 1968. 

2 Employment Prospects in the Yorkshire Coalmining 
Areas, Yorkshire and Humberside Economic Planning 
Council, May 1968. 



33. Some industrialists will prefer to move 
into existing premises, and for these it is 
important that there should be an adequate 
stock of industrial buildings. The stock is 
naturally largest in existing industrial areas. 
In the industrial West Riding there are large 
numbers of factories and mills built in 
the nineteenth century. In general they 
ought to be cleared and the land reclaimed, 
but some of them — the best sited and those 
in the best condition— can offer cheap 
accommodation for the time being to new or 
expanding industries. 



Energy 

34. In the regional Review we emphasised 
the importance of adequate supplies of 
cheap energy in enhancing the competitive- 
ness of the region's industries in both home 
and export markets, and drew attention to 
the need to take account of this factor in 
energy pricing policies. Since then electricity 
generation capacity in the region has been 
increased substantially, and sales of York- 
shire coal for this purpose have nearly 
doubled since 1 965—66. 

35. In 1 967 we made representations to the 
Minister of Power in favour of energy pricing 
policies which take account of the economic 
costs of production and distribution of 
energy, as well as the need for realistic 
tariffs for large consumers which would 
benefit this region and the nation as a whole. 
We had in mind the Central Electricity 
Generating Board's policy of standardising 
its charges to Area Boards. 

36. We accept that with the increasing 
development of alternative sources of energy 
and advances in transmission techniques, the 
locational advantages have decreased. 
Nevertheless, as this region is both a large 
user and producer of energy, its industries 
should be well placed to negotiate realistic 
tariffs with their suppliers. 

37. Natural gas, which has become available 
(industries in Sheffield were among the first 
to be converted to its use), also represents a 
source of feed stock for chemical industries, 
the further expansion of which we expect to 
see on Humberside in relatively close prox- 
imity to the natural gas landfall. 



Communications 

38. Communications are an essential part 
of a region's resources and there can be no 
doubt that the new roads and other im- 
provements proposed for Yorkshire and 
Humberside constitute an important 
economic opportunity. 
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Roads 

39. By 1981 the roads in this region will be 
much better than they are now— of special 
importance will be the new east-west 
network. We already have the A1, dualled 
throughout the region as part of the com- 
prehensive improvement of this route from 
London to Newcastle; Leeds is linked to 
London by Ml, at present the longest 
continuous stretch of motorway in the 
country; and Ml 8 links Ml near Rotherham 
with A1 near Doncaster. The Lancashire- 
Yorkshire Motorway (M62) is under con- 
struction between Worsley (west of Man- 
chester) and Lofthouse, where there will be 
an interchange with Ml which will form 
the focal point of the motorway network for 
the whole of north-eastern England; the 
section between Lofthouse and Ferrybridge 
on A1 is to be completed in 1973. The 
extension of Ml 8 to by-pass Doncaster to the 
south and Thorne to the west is also in the 
programme. The Humber Bridge is planned 
for completion by 1976. Included in the 
preparation pool 1 are the extension of 
M62 to a point on A63 west of Hull, and the 
further improvement of that road, providing 
continuous dual carriageways between Hull 
and Liverpool; the further extension of 
Ml 8 to join the extended M62 at Cowick; the 
improvement of A18 between Thorne and 
Keadby, including a new crossing of the 
River Trent; the improvement of A64, pro- 
viding continuous dual carriageways between 
Leeds and York, including by-passes of both 
Tadcaster and York; and the construction of a 
new Aire Valley route between Bradford and 
Skipton. The improvement of A18 between 
Keadby and Grimsby, with a link between it 
and the Humber bridge, is the subject of a 
project feasibility study 2 . 

40. All these new roads and improvements 
are likely to be completed well before 1980. 
The White Paper on Roads for the Future 3 , 
which sets out the previous Government's 
strategy for the development of the inter- 
urban trunk road system in England over the 
next 1 5 to 20 years, refers to project feasibility 
studies which are also in hand for the im- 
provement of the road between Sheffield and 
Manchester and for the provision of a new 
north-south route north of Leeds. The 



1 Schemes in the preparation pool can be expected to 
take their place in the firm programme as funds become 
available, provided that preliminary work on them has 
reached a sufficiently advanced stage to justify the 
committal of funds to their construction and to demon- 
strate that the scheme gives value for money. 

2 In some areas of the country traffic movements are so 
complex that wide-ranging traffic and feasibility studies 
are needed to identify schemes which can then be 
considered for inclusion in the preparation pool. 

3 Roads for the Future: The New Inter-Urban Plan for 
England, Cmnd. 4369, 



extension of the Aire Valley route to join M6 
near Kendal (providing a dual carriageway 
connection between West Yorkshire and 
Scotland) and the further improvement of the 
A64 between York and Scarborough are 
also included in the strategy. The White 
Paper shows that the improvement of the 
route from Brigg to Lincoln may well justify 
inclusion too, but that more detailed in- 
vestigation is needed. 

41 . The total value of the trunk and principal 
road schemes in that part of the national road 
programme within the region is some 
£375 million, to be spent in the next 12 
years or so. Of this some £130 million is to 
be spent on urban road schemes, consisting 
mainly of new or improved ring roads and 
radials which will ease the flow of traffic 
within the towns themselves and provide 
feeders to the inter-urban road system. 

Railways 

42. The basic rail network in Yorkshire and 
Humberside is a complex one. Its skeleton 
consists of four trunk routes — the East 
Coast main line from King's Cross to Edin- 
burgh; the main line from St. Pancras to 
Scotland via Sheffield, Leeds and Carlisle; the 
trans-Pennine route from Hull to Liverpool 
via Leeds; and the principal north-east/ 
south-west route in the country, which leaves 
the East Coast main line at York and passes 
through Pontefract, Rotherham and Sheffield 
on its way to Birmingham, South Wales and 
Bristol. There are some important subsidiaries, 
including the lines from Doncaster to the 
West Yorkshire conurbation, to Hull and to 
Grimsby, and the two routes from Sheffield to 
Manchester— the route via the Hope Valley 
and the electrified route via Woodhead, which 
now carries freight only. There are other 
freight-only lines, mainly to collieries. 

43. So far as inter-city passenger traffic on 
the railways in the region is concerned the 
heaviest flows, in order of size, are between 
Tyneside and Teesside and King's Cross, 
between West Yorkshire and King's Cross 
and, as equal thirds, the flows between 
Sheffield and St. Pancras and between Hull 
and King's Cross. The fastest trains cover 
the distande between Leeds and London in 
a little over 2\ hours; the fastest journey time 
from Sheffield to London is about the same, 
while that from Hull to London is about 3^ 
hours. Improvements in journey times are in 
prospect over the next ten years to keep pace 
with developments in motorways and air 
transport. 

44. On the freight side, rail is particularly 
important to the region's major industries. 
Some 80 per cent of the coal produced in the 
region is moved by rail, mainly to base load 
power stations and to Immingham for 
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export or coastwise shipment to the south. 
Raw materials and finished products are 
conveyed to and from the steel works at 
Rotherham and Scunthorpe. The growing oil 
industry in South Humberside is also an 
important customer — over 2 million tons 
were carried last year from Immingham to the 
new rail oil terminal at Stourton, near Leeds. 
There is a national network for parcels 
traffic, important because of the number of 
mail order firms in the region and because of 
the bespoke tailoring industry. There are 
three Freightliner terminals in Yorkshire and 
Humberside (more than in any other region 
in England except the North West and South 
East) at Leeds, Sheffield and Hull, offering 
overnight delivery of loaded containers to and 
from London, Glasgow, Southampton, Har- 
wich and other centres; traffic is growing, and 
a study is being made of the feasibility of a 
fourth terminal at Grimsby or Immingham. 

Ports 

45. The region's four main ports — Hull, 
Grimsby, Immingham and Goole — are all 
owned and managed by the British Transport 
Docks Board. They are of increasing im- 
portance for the short-sea links they provide 
with the rapidly growing European markets. 
Hull is the third most important sea port in 
the country in terms of value of cargo 
handled. Hull and Grimsby also accounted 
between them for almost half the fish landed 
in Great Britain in 1968. Immingham handles 
more coal export traffic than any other port in 
the country. 

46. In the future, both nationally and on the 
Humber, the emphasis will increasingly be on 
bulk and container traffics, and recent 
investments in the Humber ports have been 
made with this in mind — as, for example, the 
recently completed Queen Elizabeth Dock at 
Hull, and the plans made for the extension of 
the roll-on/roll-off terminal in the Royal 
Dock, Grimsby. 

47. The future lies especially with the 
provision of specific facilities for particular 
traffics, usually in association with particular 
customers. This trend is especially evident at 
Immingham. A deep-water oil terminal east 
of the entrance to Immingham Dock, capable 
of receiving crude oil from tankers up to 

100.000 tons deadweight (and from part- 
laden tankers up to 200,000 tons dead- 
weight) has recently been completed to 
serve two new oil refineries at South 
Killingholme. The National Coal Board has 
just completed a deep-water jetty terminal, 
capable of loading bulk coal carriers up to 

65.000 tons deadweight at a rate of up to 

4.000 tons per hour. There are plans for the 
enlargement and joint use of this terminal for 
the import of iron ore for the British Steel 



Corporation's new steel plant at Scunthorpe. 

48. One of the possibilities of future port 
development is the Maritime Industrial De- 
velopment Area (M.I.D.A.). 1 A survey com- 
pleted in 1968 showed that there are at least 
ten areas around the coast of Great Britain, 
including Humberside, where a development 
on this scale would be physically feasible. 
If such an area were to be created on the 
Humber, its implications for that part of the 
region would obviously be considerable. 

Inland Waterways 

49. Although the inland waterways play only 
a minor part in national freight transport, they 
assume a rather more important role in 
Yorkshire and Humberside. The inland water- 
ways of the Humber Basin carry more than 
60 per cent of total inland waterborne 
traffic in Great Britain, or about 3 per cent 
of total freight traffic by all modes in York- 
shire and Humberside (compared with less 
than 0-5 per cent nationally) . 

50. The traffic carried is mainly coal for 
power stations near the canal banks or for 
shipment through Goole but it also includes 
bulk liquids (chiefly petroleum) and general 
merchandise (including steel and other raw 
materials). Successive improvements to the 
Aire and Calder Navigation in recent years 
have made it navigable by 500-ton barges. 

51. Future prospects are very much de- 
pendent on the future of coal for electricity 
generation and the means of petroleum 
distribution. As far as general merchandise is 
concerned it is expected that waterways will 
remain competitive for goods having their 
origin and destination within about eight 
miles of a waterway terminal — although 
30-ton lots is the lower limit that they wish to 
attract. Although trade increases are unlikely 
to be spectacular, opportunities for expansion 
exist. Firms processing low unit cost raw 
materials and bringing these in through the 
Humber ports might locate on the banks of 
water navigable by barges and transport their 
raw materials from the docks to their plant by 
water. 

52. Apart from their communications value, 
the region's waterways include many which 
provide a valuable amenity asset. 

Air Services 

53. There are only two civil airports in 
Yorkshire and Humberside — Yeadon (Leeds 
and Bradford) and Brough (Hull)— from 
which scheduled services operate. The 
nearest major airport handling considerable 
international traffic is Manchester (Ringway). 



1 This is a site offering land for industry directly adjacent 
to really deep water, of a type being extensively de- 
veloped in North-West Europe, notably at Rotterdam. 
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There are also airfields in the region used 
by private and business operators; these 
include Doncaster, Pauli, Kirmington, 
Sherburn-in-Elmet, Netherthorpe (Sheffield) 
and Crosland Moor (Huddersfield). Some 
military airfields, among them Lindholme and 
Leconfield, are also available for civil use 
provided that prior permission is obtained. 

54. From Yeadon there are services to 
London and to some other cities in this 
country and in Western Europe and Ireland, 
with additional summer services to Jersey, 
Guernsey and the Isle of Man. The maximum 
runway length is 5,400 feet and permission 
is being sought to extend this to nearly 
7,400 feet to accommodate the more de- 
manding aircraft now being used by many 
airlines. 

55. Brough faces certain difficulties because 
of the construction of a tall chimney to the 
east of the aerodrome, but ways of allowing 
the scheduled service to continue are being 
examined. The Brough-London service is the 
only one serving the Hull area. 

56. From Manchester (Ringway) flights go 
to many parts of the world and the recent 
extension of the main runway to more than 
9,000 feet has made possible regular direct 
transatlantic flights. This airport attracts 
custom throughout Yorkshire and Humber- 
side. It will be within 45 minutes' driving 
time of the Halifax and Huddersfield areas 
when the M62 is completed. 

57. In 1967 consultants engaged by the 
Consultative Council for Airport Development 
in the Yorkshire and Humberside Region 
recommended a major new international 
airport against the time when Ringway 
reaches saturation point. The West Riding 
County Council have already decided to 
safeguard a proposed airport site between 
Goole and Thorne against other development 
which might conflict with it. 

Public Transport 

58. Public transport has an important future. 
Increasing car ownership has made many 
sections of the community much less de- 
pendent on public transport than once they 
were, but large numbers of people — the 
young, the elderly, and others who do not 
have access to a car or do not wish to use 
one — will continue to rely on it. And in many 
of our city centres limitations of road space 
will make it impossible, for as far ahead as 
can be foreseen, for everyone who might 
otherwise wish to use a car to do so, 
especially at peak hours. 

59. Almost all the local rail services in the 
region operate at a commercial loss. In the 
current year the British Railways Board is in 
receipt of government grants totalling some 



£5 million in respect of unremunerative 
services operating in this region, and we 
shall be consulted about their renewal. Rail 
travel is still important to commuters, 
especially in the Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield 
and Hull areas, and while it may become 
more economic to convey them in express 
buses, this assumes improved roads and re- 
duced urban congestion on a scale that is not 
likely to be achieved for some years yet. 

60. Yorkshire and Humberside shares with 
the rest of the country a highly developed 
system of bus services. These services are 
provided by about two dozen major operators 
— some national, some municipal and a few 
independents. 

Water Supplies and Sewerage 

61 . Demands for water, both domestic and 
industrial (including electricity generation), 
are rising. It is essential that provision to 
meet these demands should be made in good 
time to match housing and industrial de- 
velopments in the region so as to ensure that 
they are not impeded. Overall there is no 
shortage of possible sources, but the selec- 
tion and development of these must be 
effectively planned, programmed and co- 
ordinated. This work is already in hand under 
the supervision of the Water Resources 
Board. 

62. There is a parallel need for further in- 
vestment in sewerage and sewage disposal, 
to avoid further pollution of streams and 
rivers and to reduce the pollution which 
already occurs. 



Environment 

63. The Hunt Committee was impressed by 
'the high proportion of firms who regard the 
environment and local amenities as of 
significance to their decision on location' 1 . 
More weight is likely to be given to the 
environment by employers in technologically 
advanced industry and services, which will be 
of increasing importance to the region. 
Such employers regard a complete environ- 
mental pattern of good housing, good schools 
and hospitals, good shopping and good 
recreation for their workers, plus good 
communications and a good environment for 
the workplace, as a matter of course. Indeed, 
they realise that unless they can provide it 
they are likely to find difficulty in recruiting 
good staff. 

64. Closely interwoven with this is the 
question of outward migration, and the 
kind of people who go. The loss of an undue 



1 The Intermediate Areas. Cmrtd. 3998, paragraph 120. 
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proportion of young adults and people in 
managerial and professional occupations is 
worrying. The existence of a balanced po- 
tential labour force is probably the biggest 
single factor in industrial location. Poor 
environment, especially housing, must play 
a part in many decisions to leave. 

65. There is therefore no conflict between 
considering the environment as an economic 
resource and looking at it as a major aspect 
of the welfare of people living in the region. 

Housing 

66. Our concern is not with numbers (there 
are in this region about 1,690,000 houses 
to meet the needs of 1 ,631 ,000 households); 
it is primarily with quality and location. 

67. In the regional Review we recommended 
a programme of 45,700 houses a year to meet 
the region's needs, and made a further 
recommendation that the increase was called 
for primarily in respect of replacement of old 
stock, an activity which involves the public 
sector more heavily and directly than the 
private sector. 

68. In fact completions over the past four 
years have been as follows: 





Private 


Public 


Total 




Sector 


Sector 


1966 


18,403 


17,713 


36,116 


1967 


18,069 


18,645 


36,714 


1968 


19,976 


16,178 


36,154 


1969 


15,666 


15,292 


30,958 



69. The rate of building in the private 
sector has fluctuated with national economic 
conditions; an average rate of about 18,000 a 
year would do as much as can be expected in 
practice to strengthen the owner-occupied 
housing of the region. 

70. The public sector has fallen further below 
the needs and the possibilities; it is on the 
performance of this sector that slum clearance 
ultimately depends, and the rate at which 
schemes are now being approved by housing 
authorities has fallen to a relatively low 
level. 

71 . The regional housing situation, however, 
has strong points. No balanced survey of 
the position should overlook them. First, 
there is an ample supply of houses for owner 
occupation and, in comparison with other 
regions, such houses are cheaper. Nor is 
there a very severe shortage of building land 
within the principal housing catchment areas. 
Secondly, many of our housing authorities 
are able to offer houses to key workers. 
Thirdly, there are many older houses still 
having a good useful life; many of these are 
built of local materials and have strong local 
character. Often they require repair and 
improvement, and their environment also 
needs to be up-graded. But, given the right 



policies, many towns and villages can save 
their character and a good part of their 
housing at very reasonable cost. 

72. The darker side of the situation is the 
continued existence of a large stock of 
obsolete houses which cannot be improved, 
or are not worth it, which involve in- 
convenience or hardship to their occupants 
and lower the whole quality of life in the 
region. Overlapping this, there are also some 
special housing needs such as accommoda- 
tion for the elderly and for single persons. 
Some of these needs are acute. 

73. We do not advance any single or simple 
formula for defining an obsolete house. All 
the statistics available — imperfect as each 
one is by itself — point in the same direction. 
The percentage of houses lacking a fixed 
bath was 17-5 per cent in 1966; the per- 
centage of houses built before 1919 is 
39-0 per cent (end 1969); 28-1 per cent 
(1969) have a rateable assessment of £30 or 
less. A sample survey of houses in the West 
Riding conurbation, plus some adjacent 
areas, made by local Public Health Inspectors 
in 1969 suggested that 12 per cent of the 
stock was at that time in such a condition that 
these houses could have been represented as 
unfit. This was a substantially higher per- 
centage than the figure for conurbations in 
England and Wales generally suggested by a 
national sample survey in 1967. All these 
statistics suggest that obsolescence is a 
major problem; that existing unfit houses 
provide work for housing authorities for 
several years ahead; and that there is a further 
slice of the stock which cannot be saved by 
improvement. 

Physical Environment 

74. The region's environment is full of 
contrasts. On the one hand there are the 
Dales, the Wolds, the Pennines, the coast, the 
resort towns, the historic towns and many 
small market towns, where the environment 
is frequently delightful; the region includes 
parts of two National Parks and is on the 
edge of a third. On the other hand there are 
the industrial towns. Over 90 per cent of our 
population live in towns, most of them 
industrial. Air pollution, derelict land, dirt and 
untidiness, river pollution, traffic disturbance 
and unmaderoads are all to be found there in 
various combinations. Housing often stands 
close to industry. There is a frequent lack 
of good open space. Trees in towns are 
relatively few and frequently mutilated. There 
is a low standard of 'positive amenities' such 
as sports centres, swimming pools, museums 
and theatres. 

75. Some of these factors have been quanti- 
fied and mapped; the results are shown in 
Fig. 3. The factors include housing conditions. 
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measured by such available indices as age, 
fitness, the provision of basic amenities and 
rateable values; dereliction, pollution and 
access to the countryside. In all, measure- 
ments were made for eleven factors but 
they have been condensed to provide the 
single comprehensive index of environmental 
deficiency which appears on the map. 

76. As some factors were more important 
than others, each was weighted. The overall 
housing index was given the greatest single 
emphasis, more weight being attached to it in 
urban areas than in country districts; derelic- 
tion, air pollution and access to the country- 
side were given double the weight of the 
more marginal factors such as the mileage of 
unmade roads. 

77. Each factor was classified for each local 
authority by its relationship to the national 
average. Conditions better than the national 
figure were considered 'above average' while 
those below were grouped into 'below 
average', 'poor' and 'bad'. 

78. It is clear from the map that the greatest 
concentration of deficiencies is in the older 
industrial parts of the West Riding, particu- 
larly in the area bounded by the County 
Boroughs of Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield 
and Dewsbury. Nearly as serious is an area 
extending to the Five Towns and into the 
Dearne Valley, Rotherham and Sheffield, 



Conditions below those generally found in 
this country exist in most of the coalfield and 
adjoining eastern areas. In the remainder of 
the region Hull stands out as the only area 
with a serious problem — mainly one of bad 
housing. Elsewhere, other than in a few 
isolated places, the environment is above 
average. 

79. We have not shirked from setting out 
frankly the worst aspects of the region's 
environment. But there is another and much 
brighter side which represents one of the 
region's most valuable assets and which so 
often is not recognised by many who have 
never lived here. The region is endowed with 
spectacular scenery and countryside of 
unsurpassed beauty extending throughout 
the region's boundaries and close to many of 
its industrialised areas. Throughout, the 
region is able to offer great attractions for 
the tourist. These assets are becoming more 
widely recognised. 

Education 

80. Schools. A serious problem in this region, 
as elsewhere, will be to bring existing school 
buildings up to modern standards. Statistics 
on the ratio of teachers to pupils and the 
percentage of pupils in oversize classes 
suggest that classes in the region are bigger, 
and the amount of attention which teachers 
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can give to individual pupils is less, than in 
the country as a whole. A comparison with 
other regions suggests that, apart from the 
Northern Region, this region is in a worse 
position for both oversize classes and pupil: 
teacher ratios. Average regional expenditure 
on text books, educational equipment etc. is 
also below the national average in both 
primary and secondary schools. 

81. A survey we carried out in co-operation 
with regional Chief Education Officers has 
shown that although, taking the region as 
a whole, the extent of overcrowding in 
schools is not much above the national 
average, overcrowding is nevertheless a 
problem in the centres of the largest towns, 
and in some of the smaller towns for which 
the East and West Riding County Councils 
are the education authorities. A similar 
pattern emerged from a survey undertaken for 
us by regional Chief Education Officers of the 
number of schools with structural de- 
ficiencies. That survey suggested that a 
yearly additional expenditure equal to the 
region's present allocations in the major 
school building programmes (most of which 
necessarily go towards building new schools) 
might still mean that it would take twenty 
years to bring the older schools up to date. 
This may be a pessimistic calculation but 
whether it is or not, to tackle the problem is 
clearly going to be a difficult and expensive 
matter for local education authorities. It will, 
however, have to be faced. 

82. Further Education. The region has no 
less than five universities; the older institu- 
tions at Leeds and Sheffield have a long 
tradition of co-operation with industry and 
have more recently been joined by the 
universities of Hull, Bradford and York. There 
was a total of 21,000 university students in 
1968. In addition there are polytechnics at 
Leeds, Sheffield and Huddersfield. These 
institutions are all by definition more than 
regional in their scope, taking students 
from the whole country (and beyond). 
Nevertheless, they make an important con- 
tribution to the wellbeing of the region, not 
only in their enhancement of its intellectual 
and cultural life, but also more directly in 
co-operating with industry, contributing to 



the study of local social problems and 
providing relevant training. For example, the 
seven industrial liaison centres which have 
been established in the technical colleges and 
polytechnics, and the new School of Small 
Business Studies at the Sheffield Polytechnic, 
should be of considerable benefit to the 
region, both directly and indirectly. 

83. The region is also strong in other in- 
stitutions of further education, providing a 
wide range of technical and vocational 
training of all kinds. Although the region is 
below the national average in the number of 
pupils staying on at school beyond the 
statutory leaving age the number of students 
at institutions of further education is above 
the national average. One deficiency, how- 
ever, is the lack of a polytechnic to serve the 
needs of Humberside. This will become 
increasingly important when the Humber 
Bridge has been completed and the demand 
for such facilities could be correspondingly 
larger. 

Health 

84. A Review of Yorkshire and Humberside 
drew attention to the evidence that the 
health record of the working population in 
Yorkshire and Humberside is somewhat 
worse than the national average. Two main 
factors seem to be: 

a the high incidence of coalmining and 
heavy industry; 

b environmental conditions, which were 
probably an important contributory fac- 
tor to the high incidence of respiratory 
diseases in the region. 

85. Improvement in general environmental 
conditions, backed by adequate health and 
welfare services, must be important elements 
of any strategy for the region. 

86. There is room for improvement in the 
ratios of patients to both general practitioners 
and dentists. The regional ratios, in common 
with the ratios in other highly industrialised 
regions, are higher than the national average. 
This shortage of general practitioners is to 
be found in many of the older industrial towns 
of the region, but is particularly evident in the 
Yorkshire Coalfield and the southern districts 
of the region. 
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The Rural Areas 

The Coastal Areas 
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A Survey of Areas 

87. This survey is based on a division of the 
region into 16 urban areas together with the 
rural and coastal areas which make up most 
of the remainder of the region. It has been 
necessary to delimit the urban areas rather 
arbitrarily in some cases because of the 
need to follow the boundaries of local 
government areas, and to ensure that the 
boundaries chosen also approximate to 
those of employment exchange areas. Never- 
theless, the resultant areas are mostly 
distinct units in the sense that their bound- 
aries enclose the great majority of journeys 
between home and workplace. These, then, 
are the areas within which employers recruit 
their local labour and people look for their 
job opportunities and houses — an appro- 
priate unit for regional planning, concerned as 
it is with the relationship of employment, 
population and infrastructure. 

88. These urban areas are shown in Fig. 2. 
They are considered below in six groups — 
West Yorkshire (in two sections), the 
Coalfield, the Sheffield and Rotherham area, 
Humberside and the York area — followed by 
the rural and coastal areas. 

West Yorkshire 

89. West Yorkshire, as we have defined it, 
houses nearly half of the region's population 
and many of its most important industries. 
In West Yorkshire eight urban areas have been 
identified: 

Bradford 

Halifax 

Huddersfield 

Leeds 

Harrogate 

Dewsbury 

Wakefield 

The Five Towns 1 

each of which is discussed below. A 
separate note is included on the relationship 
of Halifax and Huddersfield to the economic 
activity of the more remote Pennine valleys. 

90. For convenience the areas are grouped 
into two sections. The western section 
consists of three areas (Bradford, Halifax 
and Huddersfield) which have much in 
common in terms of their dependence on 
the wool textile industry and their particular 
pattern of trends; while the remaining five 
areas constitute the eastern section, in which 
past and likely future trends are far more 



i The Five Towns are Pontefract and Castleford M.B.s 
and Knottingley, Normanton and Featherstone U.D.s. 
Garforth U.D. and Osgoldcross R.D. have also been 
included for our purposes. 



mixed, and the areas themselves more inter- 
dependent in terms of journey-to-work 
movements. 



The Western Section 

The Bradford Area 

91 . With a population of some 437,000, this 
area (which includes Keighley) is heavily 
specialised in the wool industry, which 
accounts for about a quarter of total em- 
ployment. The engineering industry — 
particularly mechanical engineering and elec- 
trical goods — is also important. Service 
industry accounts for some 40 per cent of 
total employment and although much of it is 
of course devoted to serving essentially local 
needs, there are some important industries 
catering for wider markets, the most im- 
portant being the mail order business. 

92. Trends have been adverse in the past 
decade. A net gain of population by migra- 
tion in the early 1 960s was made possible 
only by the very considerable numbers of 
Commonwealth immigrants. Since about 
1963 male employment has fallen steeply 
and the rate of net outward migration has 
increased to more than 3,000 a year. More- 
over, migration has again been selective, 
with substantial net losses of young adults 
and the professional and managerial groups. 
Male unemployment rates have been 
generally low but have risen above the 
national rate on occasion. There has also 
been a serious decline in female employment 
attributable to a sharp drop in numbers em- 
ployed in textiles. The area's difficulties 
appear to stem from deficiencies in the 
quality both of jobs and of the urban en- 
vironment. 

93. The report prepared for the Economic 
Development Committee for the Wool Textile 
Industry 2 shows that contraction of employ- 
ment in wool textiles is likely to continue 
at much the same rate as in the recent past. 
Modernisation of the industry would, of 
course, bring about an improvement in the 
attractiveness of jobs. Bradford's function 
as the centre of the wool textile industry 
should ensure that the area receives a good 
share of new investment in the industry. 

94. There are some welcome developments 
in the Bradford area, including the new 
Inland Revenue Regional Computer Centre 
at Shipley, but it will be difficult to create 
sufficient attractive, well paid jobs in good 



2 The Strategic Future of the Wool Textile industry, 
NEDO, HMSO, 1969. 
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modern working conditions. In the period 
up to 1975 a small fall in labour demand is 
expected, but a greater drop is expected in 
labour supply (even if no account is taken 
of the likely continuation of net outward 
migration), resulting in a surplus of jobs in 
the area. But these jobs are, it seems, not 
sufficiently attractive to retain existing popu- 
lation in the area, let alone attract significant 
numbers of people from other parts of the 
country. It would therefore be unrealistic 
to regard this surplus as of much value in 
meeting the job needs of other parts of the 
region. 

95. But Bradford is a large urban centre with 
improving internal and external communica- 
tions and a growing university, and an 
increasing effort is being made to overcome 
its environmental deficiencies. Some advan- 
tages will derive from the size of the area 
(and the services available as a conse- 
quence), the investment that has been made 
in the centres of Bradford and Shipley, the 
size of the labour catchment area and the 
pleasant residential areas to the north and 
west. These positive aspects must be 
balanced against physical difficulties restrict- 
ing the choice of industrial sites, a poor 
physical and social environment in the 
older urban areas and the close proximity of 
Intermediate Areas, which at present militate 
against development in Bradford. 

The Halifax Area 

96. The Halifax area 1 , with a population of 
some 195,000, is heavily specialised in 
textiles, which accounts for over a quarter 
of total employment and includes a thriving 
carpet industry. Also important is a complex 
of engineering and metal-using industries 
and a large confectionery industry. Service 
industries are under-represented and, apart 
from the national headquarters of the 
country's largest building society, are devoted 
almost entirely to serving local needs. The 
area is fairly close to Bradford, Leeds and 
Manchester and is able to use services 
provided at these important centres. 

97. For many years the population has been 
declining as a result of a low rate of natural 
increase (due to an ageing population) and a 
considerable net loss by migration. Moreover, 
migration has been selective, with substantial 
net losses of young adults and the pro- 
fessional and managerial groups and non- 
manual workers. Male employment has 
declined; there has been a substantial run- 
down of textile employment which has not 
been fully made up in other sectors, Despite 



1 This area was the subject of a detailed study by the 
Economic Planning Council and Board — Halifax and 
Calder Valley— An Area Study , HMSO, 1968. 



the decline of employment, unemployment 
has been consistently low and in 1969 the 
unemployment rate was at less than half of 
the national rate. 

98. This combination of a substantial net 
loss by migration with a labour shortage 
has characterised most of the last decade. 
It probably stems from two basic weaknesses: 
first, an industrial structure which is biased 
towards industries in which employment is 
declining and which gives low earnings, a 
limited range of opportunities and rather 
unattractive working conditions; and 
secondly, a poor urban environment, particu- 
larly housing. 

99. No great change can be expected to take 
place in the foreseeable future in the pattern 
of trends operating in the area. The demand 
for labour up to 1975 is likely to continue 
to fall as a result of declining employment in 
wool textiles, but the supply of labour seems 
likely to fall faster owing to a low rate of 
natural increase and continuing net outward 
migration. As a result the unsatisfied demand 
for labour is expected to continue. 

100. For the longer term it is to be hoped 
that modernisation of the wool textile 
industry on the lines envisaged in the report 
prepared for the Wool Textile E.D.C. 2 will 
bring about an improvement in earnings and 
make jobs in the industry more attractive. 
But, in general, it seems likely that local 
circumstances which in the past have 
inhibited the expansion of existing industry 
and deterred new industry will continue. 
Apart from the continuing labour shortage 
which has stimulated industrial movement 
away from the area, environmental deficien- 
cies have discouraged long-term industrial 
growth. These are being tackled but because 
the long-term future of an area depends on 
its attractiveness relative to other areas, 
environmental improvement needs to be 
undertaken more vigorously than elsewhere. 
One significant new economic opportunity 
will result from the completion of the M62 
but many other areas, some with greater 
locational advantages including the avail- 
ability of Government inducements, will 
have equally good access to the motorway 
network. 

The Huddersfield Area 

1 01 . The Huddersfield area 3 has a population 
of about 207,000 and an industrial structure 
broadly similar to that of Halifax. The wool 
textile industry again predominates, but with 
the fine worsted trade as a local speciality. 



2 The Strategic Future of the Wool Textile Industry, 
NEDO, HMSO, 1969. 

3 This area was the subject of a detailed study by the 
Economic Planning Council and Board — Huddersfield 
and Colne Valley— An Area Study, HMSO, 1969. 
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Also important are the engineering and 
metal-using industries and the manufacture 
of dyestuffs. The comparatively small service 
sector is essentially local in its function. 
Like Halifax, the area is accessible to 
Bradford, Leeds and Manchester for service 
provision. 

102. Economic trends have not been so 
adverse as in the Halifax and Bradford areas. 
Following a long period in which it was 
static, the population has been increasing 
slowly in recent years. Apart from the influx 
of Commonwealth immigrants in the early 
1 960s, a net loss by migration has continued, 
although this has been below the rates in 
Bradford and Halifax. Migration has also 
tended to be selective. The level of employ- 
ment has been maintained; the reduction in 
textile employment has been offset by 
increases in engineering and service em- 
ployment, particularly education and health 
services resulting from recent public invest- 
ment. Male unemployment has been 
consistently very low, as in Halifax. 

103. These trends are likely to continue 
in the foreseeable future. Contraction of 
employment in wool textiles is likely to 
continue — if anything, more rapidly than 
in the recent past — but employment growth 
in engineering and services is expected to 
offset this decline to some extent. The 
supply of male labour is likely to decrease at 
a similar rate, giving in 1975 an approximate 
balance between supply and demand, but at 
a lower level. On the other hand, the persistent 
shortage of female labour seems likely to 
continue. 

104. The area offers conditions favourable 
to industrial activity, not least the skilled 
labour resources and its good facilities for 
training and further education. One signifi- 
cant new economic opportunity will result 
from the completion of the M62. Neverthe- 
less, the area shares with Halifax and Brad- 
ford a number of weaknesses liable to deter 
economic growth. These are generally less 
onerous than in the other two areas. But 
the Huddersfield and Colne Valley study 
shows that one deficiency stands out — the 
shortage of suitable industrial sites — which 
if not remedied will militate against the 
attraction of firms from outside and the 
development of existing industry. 

The Valleys of the Upper Calder and Colne 

1 05. In A Review of Yorkshire and Humber- 
side we drew attention to the needs of 
towns to the west of the conurbation and 
of those in the higher Pennine valleys. 
Subsequently the planning problems of the 
Halifax and Calder Valley area and of the 
Huddersfield and Colne Valley area were 
studied in detail. Although these areas have 



been considered above as urban areas in 
West Yorkshire the relationships of Halifax 
and Huddersfield to the economic activity of 
the more remote Pennine valleys require 
special mention. 

106. In the valleys of the Calder, Colne and 
Holme there are a number of separate com- 
munities each with a certain amount of 
local industry, mainly wool textiles. The 
communities of the Calder Valley tend to be 
more self-contained than the communities 
of the Colne and Holme Valleys whose 
inhabitants are more dependent for their 
living on Huddersfield. In recent years, with 
the decline of employment in local industries, 
there has been a tendency for the valley 
communities to play an increasingly resi- 
dential role. Although most of these towns 
will continue to have an industrial base, 
we consider that, with their attractive 
Pennine environment, the best prospects 
for population growth lie in their additional 
development as residential areas. When the 
Halifax and Calder Valley study was pub- 
lished the biggest problem seemed to lie in 
Todmorden, the most remote of the com- 
munities where economic trends had been 
most unfavourable and where commuting 
distances were considerable, despite the 
excellent rail service to Manchester. The 
subsequent inclusion of Todmorden in the 
North-East Lancashire Intermediate Area, 
however, may help to restrain the decline of 
employment there and assist the develop- 
ment of new sources of employment. The 
area of Saddleworth, which was examined 
in the Huddersfield and Colne Valley study, 
seemed to be more linked economically t© 
the Lancashire than to the Yorkshire towns. 
The area has many attractions as a residential 
area and its dormitory role for Greater 
Manchester is likely to continue. 

The Eastern Section 

The Leeds Area 

107. The Leeds area, with a population of 
765,000, has a diverse economic base. In 
the manufacturing sector, no single industry 
predominates; the main industries are cloth- 
ing and engineering, with printing also 
important. Leeds functions as a regional 
service centre and is the fourth largest office 
centre in England and Wales outside Greater 
London. 

108. Recent economic trends indicate a 
fairly stable overall situation. There has been 
a small net loss by migration, but much of 
this can be accounted for by the short- 
distance movement of people with jobs in 
Leeds, for example to Harrogate and Gar- 
forth. The trend in male employment has 
been static with a slight deterioration in 
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recent years. Unemployment has been 
generally low though it has moved closer to 
the national average recently. 

109. In the period to 1975 the present 
stable situation should continue. A very 
small drop in labour demand is anticipated — 
with expansion of metal-using industries and 
the service industries nearly offsetting con- 
tinued decline in clothing and textiles. But 
labour supply is also likely to fall and overall a 
balance between demand and supply is 
expected, although there is likely to be a 
relatively small deficiency of male jobs. This 
suggests that any contribution which Leeds 
may be able to make in the medium term to 
the alleviation of the problems of other parts 
of the region requiring male jobs is likely to 
be limited. 

110. In the longer term the Leeds area 
appears to offer good prospects for economic 
growth. It has a diverse industrial base, 
including a major and growing office com- 
plex. A number of economic advantages 
derive from its large size in terms of its range 
of services and labour catchment. It is 
particularly well placed in relation to the 
national communications system. As regards 
other aspects of infrastructure and land 
availability, it has no major inadequacy as an 
industrial location. 



The Harrogate Area 

111. Local employment in Harrogate is 
mainly in service industries, which account 
for two-thirds of all jobs. For its size (73,000 
population) Harrogate is an important office 
centre with a number of both private and 
Government offices. In addition there is a 
significant number of jobs connected with 
the conference and tourist trades. It is an 
important residential centre especially 
attractive to commuters working in the 
West Yorkshire conurbation, mainly Leeds. 

1 1 2. Recently employment trends have 
shown little overall change, with growth in 
the small manufacturing sector and in con- 
struction offset by losses in certain services, 
particularly private domestic service and 
retail distribution. The area has experienced 
high rates of net inward migration, because 
of Harrogate's attraction as a retirement and 
commuter centre. To this extent migration 
trends are independent of local employment 
and unemployment. 

113. Local employment up to 1975 is 
overshadowed by the impending move to 
Glasgow of the National Savings Bank. On 
the other hand there is no reason to fear any 
lessening of the area's considerable attrac- 
tion as a place to live in, either for retired 
people or for commuters. 
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114. On balance, in view of its environ- 
mental advantages, the longer-term outlook 
for the growth of employment — including 
the possibility of attracting new service 
industries — is good. 

The Dewsbury Area 

115. This area, which has a population of 
174,000, might appear to have more in 
common with the western sector since it is 
heavily dependent upon the textile industry, 
which employs about one-third of the labour 
force. But there is a considerable degree of 
diversification within this industry, including 
some growth sectors, so that in recent years 
there has been only a small overall reduction 
in employment. A number of other industries 
have also performed well (e.g. engineering 
and electrical goods and food manufacture) 
and there have been substantial increases 
in employment in construction and services. 
As a result employment growth in the years 
1959-67 exceeded the national rate. In 
addition, the relatively low prices of newer 
houses have been attractive to people 
dependent upon jobs in adjacent urban areas, 
particularly in Leeds. As a result there was a 
fairly consistent net gain of population by 
migration in the 1960s, although this trend 
has been less favourable in recent years. The 
rate of male unemployment has been 
generally low, though it has moved closer 
to the national rate in recent years. 

116. Prospects for existing industry in the 
period to 1975 suggest, if anything, a slight 
decrease in the demand for labour due to a 
fall in textile employment. But a small drop 
in labour supply is also anticipated, so that 
the area may be regarded as reasonably 
stable from the employment point of view 
in the medium term. 

117. In the longer term the area's potential 
for employment growth seems limited. It is 
favourably located in relation to the Ml 
and M62 and this could bring some new 
industry and warehousing into the area. But 
it would be unlikely to result in a significant 
increase in jobs because of competition from 
neighbouring areas, including those in Inter- 
mediate Areas, which are as well (if not 
better) situated to attract whatever de- 
velopments there may be. The area also 
suffers from the poor quality of its older 
housing stock and of its environment. 

The Wakefield Area 

118. The Wakefield area, with a population 
of 112,000, has a fairly diverse economic 
base. Coalmining accounts for over 10 per 
cent of total employment. In the manufac- 
turing sector a variety of industries is 
represented, the most important being textiles 
and engineering and electrical goods. The 



service sector is important, the main function 
being the administrative headquarters of the 
West Riding County Council. 

119. The overall trend in employment has 
been static, declining employment in coal- 
mining and the railways being balanced by 
growth in a number of manufacturing and 
service industries. Male unemployment, 
which up to 1967 was consistently low, 
has since risen and by 1969 was up to the 
national average. Migration trends have been 
favourable, but it is likely that the steady net 
inward movement is at least partly attribut- 
able to people dependent upon work in 
surrounding areas. 

120. A reduction in labour demand up to 
1975 is expected as a result of declining 
employment in coalmining and a shortage 
of male jobs is forecast, although not on the 
scale of the Five Towns. No shortage of 
female jobs is expected. 

1 21 . Despite some deficiencies in the physi- 
cal environment, including dereliction and 
bad housing, the area has a number of 
advantages which should encourage in- 
dustrial development in the longer term. In 
addition to the supply of male labour, there 
is the favourable location in relation to the 
motorway network and the potential of the 
large industrial site at Lofthouse. The area 
is included in the Yorkshire Coalfield Inter- 
mediate Area and, assuming no change in the 
pattern of Government regional incentives, a 
significant amount of additional employ- 
ment should begin to build up in the later 
1970s particularly since the Wakefield area 
is favourably placed in comparison with 
other locations receiving similar assistance. 
It is very near Leeds, with its large labour 
catchment and range of services, and might 
well prove an attractive location for any 
short-distance movement of industry there 
may be from Leeds or elsewhere in the 
conurbation. 

The Five Towns 

122. This area, which includes Pontefract, 
Castleford, Knottingley, Normanton and 
Featherstone together with Garforth (increas- 
ingly a dormitory area for Leeds), has a 
population of about 150,000. The local 
economy is dominated by coalmining, which 
accounts for about a third of all male jobs. 
A diverse manufacturing sector employs 
rather more than the coal industry in total, 
but is weighted towards female jobs. The 
service sector is not strongly represented 
although employment in power stations is 
important. Employment in the construction 
of major projects which have now been 
completed has also been an important feature 
in the past. 

123. In the first half of the 1960s economic 
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trends were favourable. There were increases 
both in male employment and in inward 
migration due to miners moving into the 
area (from Scotland and Durham in particu- 
lar) and a number of major construction 
projects. The area also attracted some new 
manufacturing firms. The rate of net inward 
migration has since remained high, reflecting 
no doubt the movement of people with jobs 
in Leeds into Garforth and other dormitory 
communities. Male employment, however, 
has declined since 1966 as a result of falling 
employment in coalmining. Female em- 
ployment also increased up to 1966 (even so 
the female activity rate remained very low) 
but has since declined in line with male 
employment. Male unemployment rates, 
which up to 1967 were below national 
levels, have since risen sharply to roughly 
double the national rate. 

124. The contraction in employment in 
coalmining is expected to continue and a 
substantial male employment gap is forecast 
for 1975, there being no outstanding pros- 
pects for employment growth in other sectors 
of the local economy. 

125. Nevertheless, there are some grounds 
for expecting industrial development in the 
longer term. These are similar to those in 
Wakefield — i.e. the supply of male labour, 
location on the motorway network, existing 
and potential industrial sites and Inter- 
mediate Area incentives combined with 
proximity to Leeds. On the other hand, the 
environmental difficulties are serious, par- 
ticularly problems of pollution and dereliction. 



The Coalfield 

126. This section discusses three areas — 
Doncaster, Barnsley, and the Central Coal- 
field. The Five Towns, very much part of the 
coalfield, but also having important links 
with West Yorkshire, have been discussed 
in the previous section, as has the Wakefield 
area. At the southern end of the coalfield, 
the Maltby and Dinnington area has been 
included with Rotherham in the Sheffield 
area (paras. 142-147) 

1 27. The Doncaster area was the subject of a 
detailed study undertaken jointly by the 
Economic Planning Board and officers of the 
local planning authorities concerned. 1 This 
publication was preceded by our review of 
the employment prospects of the coalfield as 
a whole, which was also published. 2 



1 Doncaster— An Area Study , HMSO, 1969. 

2 Employment Prospects in the Yorkshire Coalmining 
Areas, Yorkshire and Humberside Economic Planning 
Council, May 1968. 



The Doncaster Area 

128. This area is located in the eastern part 
of the Yorkshire Coalfield, which is one of 
the richest and most easily worked in the 
country. Coalmining accounts for over a 
quarter of total male employment in the area. 
There is also a diverse range of manufacturing 
industries, many of them established in the 
last two decades. Vehicle manufacture and 
engineering and electrical goods are par- 
ticularly important. The service sector is 
under-represented, being almost entirely de- 
voted to serving the needs of local industry 
and population; an exception is Doncaster's 
function as an important railway centre. 

129. The area's population in 1968 was 
some 246,000, having grown at a rate double 
the national average since 1951. The main 
component of this rapid growth has been a 
very high rate of natural increase due to the 
youthful composition of the population. Up 
to 1 962 there was also a marked inward 
migration but this has since fallen away 
and in the last three years more people 
have left the area than have come into it. 
For the period 1961-66 the area had a net 
gain of young people and a net loss of 
people over 45. It has gained manual workers, 
particularly miners from Scotland and the 
north of England, but lost professional, 
managerial and non-manual workers. 

130. Until recently the rapid population 
growth was firmly based on a buoyant 
economy. Up to 1966 employment was 
growing, often vigorously. Although em- 
ployment in coalmining had been declining 
for some years this was more than offset by 
expansion in manufacturing and services. In 
1967 there was a setback to employment 
growth, particularly in male jobs, which 
continued in 1968. Not only did the drop 
in coalmining employment continue, but 
manufacturing employment also declined. 
This setback in employment growth is 
mirrored in recent trends in unemployment, 
unfilled vacancies and activity rates which all 
point to a sharp deterioration in the employ- 
ment situation, particularly for males, in 
1969 unemployment was nearly double the 
national rate. 

131. Any assessment of future employment 
prospects must take account of the antici- 
pated continuing contraction in coalmining 
employment, mostly jobs for men. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries is expected 
to remain at approximately its present level, 
with perhaps a marginal increase. Service 
employment is likely to expand considerably 
but this expansion will not compensate for 
the fall in coalmining employment and 
an overall decline in labour demand is 
forecast for 1975. Male employment is 
forecast to drop substantially, but a signifi- 
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cant increase in female employment is 
anticipated, particularly in the service sector. 
Comparing these forecasts with those of 
future effective labour supply derived from 
the population projections, a deficiency of 
6-10,000 male jobs is estimated in 1975. 
This hypothetical 'job-gap' would not neces- 
sarily be expressed in the unemployment of 
this number of men since it would be more 
likely to take the form of a combination of 
unemployment, outward migration and lower 
activity rates, but it does indicate a sub- 
stantial shortage of work for men unless 
considerable additional employment is pro- 
vided. On the female side there is likely to be 
only a marginal shortage of jobs. 

132. The area's central and immediate prob- 
lem is therefore a growing pool of male 
labour caused by the contraction of coal- 
mining employment and insufficient employ- 
ment growth in its other existing industries 
to provide for an increasing population. On 
the other hand there can be no doubt that 
the area has resources which constitute a 
significant potential for attracting new 
sources of employment and for economic 
growth in the longer term. The ready 
availability of labour, now and in prospect, is 
itself an important factor favourable to 
industrial growth. The area's inclusion in 
the Yorkshire Coalfield Intermediate Area 
should assist this. The area is well served by 
the Ml and Ml 8 motorways and the A1 , and 
will be even better served by the mid-1970s. 

It is also well served by rail. It has an ad- 
vantage in the price to consumers of most 
forms of energy and in the cost of water 
supplies. There are also important local 
resources of sand, gravel and limestone. 
The housing stock is in good condition 
and relatively modern. There is an adequate 
supply of land for housing and a number of 
good sites for industrial development. The 
shopping centre has been extensively 
modernised in recent years. 

The Barnsley Area 

133. The Barnsley area, with a population of 
186,000, is heavily dependent on the coal- 
mining industry. Glass, clothing, engineering 
and textiles are also important. Service 
industries are almost entirely devoted to 
serving local needs rather than a wider 
market. 

134. Following rather static trends in the 
early 1960s, the situation has deteriorated 
markedly in recent years. Male employment 
has fallen sharply since 1965, due to a rapid 
acceleration in the rate of decline of coal- 
mining employment. In addition, male em- 
ployment in manufacturing industry, which 
had been expanding steadily, declined in 
1968. Female employment increased steadily 



up to 1966 but has also since fallen back. 
There is a lack of local opportunities for 
women and many undertake long journeys 
by special buses each day to places as far 
afield as Bradford and Glossop. Unemploy- 
ment, which had been at about the national 
rate throughout the early 1960s, began to 
rise in 1967 and in 1969 averaged 4-6 per 
cent, nearly double the national rate. Losses of 
population by net outward migration have 
increased significantly since 1966. Migration 
has also been selective, with net losses 
particularly of young adults and professional 
and non-manual workers. 

135. A reduction in labour demand is 
expected as a result of a continuing decline 
of employment in coalmining, and a sub- 
stantial shortage of male jobs is likely. In our 
report Employment Prospects in the Yorkshire 
Coalmining Areas we recognised that the 
situation in Barnsley was particularly urgent. 

136. Nevertheless, there are prospects for 
industrial development in the longer term. 
There is the likelihood of a ready supply of 
male labour and the area is very well placed 
in relation to the emerging motorway net- 
work. The Ml gives quick access to both 
Sheffield and Leeds and has thus improved 
the availability of services to industrialists 
and consumers in Barnsley. The town s 
shopping and commercial centre will be 
enhanced by the new town centre re- 
development scheme. In addition, the area is 
included in the Yorkshire Coalfield Inter- 
mediate Area and employment opportunities 
should begin to build up. On the other hand 
the area has severe environmental problems, 
particularly spoil heaps and other forms of 
dereliction and an outworn urban fabric, 
which will tend to retard industrial develop- 
ment unless substantially remedied. 

The Central Coalfield 

1 37. With a combined population of 1 59,000 
the Hemsworth, South Kirkby and Dearne 
Valley areas are also heavily dependent on 
the coalmining industry. There is little 
manufacturing industry in Hemsworth and 
South Kirkby, the largest industry being 
textiles. In the Dearne Valley there is more 
manufacturing industry, the most important 
being engineering and electrical goods 
(domestic appliances), clothing and glass 
container manufacture. 

138. Because of the lack of local job oppor- 
tunities large numbers of people travel 
outside the area to work in other towns. 
The shortage of female jobs is particularly 
acute and many women undertake very 
long daily journeys in special transport 
organised by employers involving a total 
travelling time of up to three hours (e.g. to 
York and Halifax). 
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139. The pattern of trends has been adverse 
for some time but the situation has de- 
teriorated markedly with the accelerated 
reduction of manpower in the coalmining 
industry. Unemployment, which has long 
been above national levels, has increased 
substantially in recent years and in 1969 in 
Hemsworth and South Kirkby averaged 
8-4 per cent, more than three times the 
national rate. In the Dearne Valley the rate 
was 6-0 per cent in 1969. Loss of population 
by net outward migration, which had been 
persistent for many years in both areas, has 
also increased. Moreover, migration has been 
selective with losses of young adults and 
non-manual workers particularly significant. 

140. In the period up to 1975 no great 
change in the pattern of trends operating 
in the area can be expected. With the 
expected continuing run-down of colliery 
manpower, a substantial job shortage is to be 
expected since there are no outstanding 
prospects of employment growth in other 
sectors of the local economy. 

141. Developments are likely as a result 
of the availability of surplus labour and as 
the Intermediate Area measures take effect, 
but the potential for industrial development is 
limited. In addition to the lack of diversity of 
the labour force and its scattered distribu- 
tion, the area has severe environmental 



problems, in particular dereliction and the 
generally poor urban environment. Moreover 
much of the area is liable to subsidence which 
could in some instances deter industrial 
investment. Other parts of the Coalfield are 
better placed in relation to the motorway 
network: and since it would be unrealistic 
to expect every small community to be 
provided with exactly the right number and 
range of jobs to meet the needs of its 
population, a trend to more commuting to 
surrounding industrial centres is inevitable. 

The Sheffield and 
Rotherham Area 

142. The Sheffield and Rotherham area, 
which for statistical purposes includes parts 
of North Derbyshire, had a population of 
978,000 in 1968. (The eastern part of the 
area is included in the Yorkshire Coalfield 
Intermediate Area. The Employment Ex- 
change areas concerned are Rotherham, 
Maltby and Dinnington; the Woodhouse 
area, which includes Mosbrough, is not 
included.) The area derives its importance 
from the local concentration of the steel, 
cutlery and tool industries, whose products 
have a world-wide reputation. Nearly two- 
thirds of the national output of special 
alloy steels is produced in this area. The 
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predominance of the metal manufacturing 
and metal-using industries is very marked; 
these account for over one-third of total 
employment. In fact half of all male employ- 
ment is in the metal trades and coalmining 
taken together. Much of the employment in 
the metal-using industries (tools, cutlery, 
forgings, etc.) is in small, specialised firms 
having very close business links with each 
other. The service sector is under-represented 
and is geared mainly to provide services only 
for local population and industry. In fact 
for a city of the size of Sheffield there is 
remarkably little employment engaged in 
providing services fora wider area. 

143. Until 1963 employment grew in most 
sectors (though not as fast as nationally) and 
thereafter fell back, so that by 1968 the 
level of employment was little different from 
that of 1959. Cyclical fluctuations in steel 
industry employment were a feature of 
employment trends, but substantial invest- 
ment in the early 1960s was yielding con- 
siderable increases in productivity by the 
end of the decade, resulting in reduced 
manpower requirements. These trends have 
been reflected in changes in unemployment, 
unfilled vacancies and activity rates; male 
unemployment rates have been above 
national ones since 1967, although some 
improvement in the situation occurred during 
1969. In addition the rate of net outward 
migration has increased in recent years. 

144. Employment prospects in this area 
are particularly dependent on the future 
level of employment in the steel industry 
and in the associated metal-using trades 
where increasing productivity and rationalisa- 
tion are likely to mean fewer people being 
employed. There will also be reductions in 
employment in coalmining. Some growth 
is expected in the service sector and in some 
branches of manufacturing industry, but it 
is likely that overall the demand for labour 
will fall in the next few years. Whether there 
will be a job gap and, if so, how large it will be, 
cannot be estimated until the British Steel 
Corporation plans in this area are known. 
This is an aspect which needs to be further 
studied as soon as information becomes 
available. 

145. The area possesses advantages which 
should in the longer term prove attractive 
to industry. It has a large skilled labour force 
and is strategically located on the motorway 
and railway networks which give good ac- 
cess to consumer markets. By virtue of the 
size of Sheffield itself, there is a wide range 
of services and facilities upon which local 
industry can draw and which cater for the 
population of the whole area — shopping 
and leisure facilities being particularly good. 
In addition it is fortunate in having particu- 



larly good access to the countryside — part 
of the Peak District National Park being 
within the boundaries of Sheffield C.B. The 
Pennines run into the city itself and 
have given it a very varied topography, used 
to great advantage in much of its new 
building. The city has made great strides in 
the control of air pollution. 

146. A major scheme for development at 
Mosbrough has recently been prepared for 
Sheffield Corporation, which would enable 
large areas of land to be provided for de- 
velopment. In particular the provision of 
well laid-out industrial sites would be 
attractive to new industry wishjng to locate 
in this area and to local firms needing to 
expand on new sites. 

147. On the other hand there are weak- 
nesses. Because of its heavy dependence 
on the steel industry together with the related 
metal-using industries and coalmining, the 
range of employment opportunities for men 
is restricted. Road communications west- 
wards are likely to remain poor at least until 
the mid-1970s. Despite considerable pro- 
gress in recent years, there is still much 
bad housing. Problems of dereliction remain, 
particularly in the eastern half of the area, 
and excepting Mosbrough there is a shortage 
of land available and ready for immediate 
industrial development. 

Humberside 

148. The Central Unit for Environmental 
Planning's study of Humberside 1 considered 
the feasibility of long-term large-scale 
expansion. The study concluded that 
Humberside has the physical potential to 
become a national population growth area 
in the period after 1980. The report therefore 
recommends that a final decision on large- 
scale planned expansion should be deferred 
until 1972 when other work concerned with 
national population distribution should be 
complete. 

149. Since the C.U.E.P. report was published 
some major decisions affecting Humberside 
have been made. The study's recom- 
mendation to bring forward the date of 
construction of the Humber Bridge was 
accepted and the Humber Bridge Board given 
approval to go ahead. The bridge is due for 
completion in 1976. North Humberside has 
been designated as an Intermediate Area 
under the Local Employment Act 1970 and 
the British Steel Corporation have announced 
their plans for the development of the steel 
industry in Scunthorpe. 

150. As a basis for the consideration of 



1 Humberside— A Feasibility Study, A Report by the 
Central Unit for Environmental Planning. HMSO, 1969. 
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Humberside in the regional strategy, the 
Economic Planning Board studied the area's 
prospects to 1981 taking into account these 
important decisions. 

| 

Hull and North Humberside 

151. The outstanding feature of Hull's 
economy is the important role of the port. 

| There is also a range of manufacturing 

industries, including chemicals, food pro- 
cessing, engineering, electrical and metal 
goods, timber-using industries and vehicles. 

! The sea fishing industry is of considerable 

importance. 

j 152. Despite progress in the past, there is 

I currently a background of unfavourable 

economic trends. The population, which 
amounted to some 471 ,000 in 1 968, has been 
j growing only slowly because of net outward 

migration. Moreover in recent years the 
rate of net outward migration has quickened 
significantly. This net loss has been biased 
towards the younger age groups and non- 
I manual and skilled workers. Employment, 

which had been increasing steadily at above 
the national rate, fell back in 1967. The de- 
cline of male employment continued in 
1 968 although there was some recovery on 
the female side. Male unemployment, which 
has been persistently high, has risen seriously 
since 1967. 

153. The principal weakness of the area is 
that the greatest number of jobs is still 
provided by industries in which employment 
is declining or growing only slowly. In port 
activities, for example, although trade is 
expected to increase, greater efficiency in 
freight handling is expected to lead to 
a fall in the dock labour force in Hull and 
Goole. The C.U.E.P. report sees some 
employment growth potential in the engineer- 
ing industries and considers that the industrial 
base will become somewhat stronger, but 
in the period to 1975 the outlook for male 
employment is rather bleak. The Intermediate 
Area measures are likely to begin to take 
full effect only towards the end of this period. 
A substantial male job gap is therefore fore- 
cast with consequent continuing loss of 
population by net migration. Conversely a 
shortage of female workers is expected. 

154. After the mid-1970s there are grounds 
for expecting a more favourable trend in the 
local economy. By this time the area should 
be benefiting from the full effect of the 
Intermediate Area measures. The completion 
of the Humber Bridge together with the 
east-west inter-urban roads, which will re- 
duce the area's isolation, will provide an 
opportunity for economic growth. The Hull 
area also has a significant number of strengths 
deriving from Its physical characteristics 
which should be favourable in the long term, 



not least its situation on a deep-water 
estuary facing Europe. In addition Hull is a 
vigorous commercial centre and much of 
the central area has been rebuilt in recent 
years. Its importance will be enhanced when 
the completion of the Humber Bridge extends 
H ull's service catchment area. 

155. There are, however, certain deficiencies 
which will tend to hold back industrial 
development in the long term unless reme- 
died: in particular, the poor quality of the 
housing stock, the absence of a polytechnic, 
and the unsatisfactory position as regards 
air services. 

The Scunthorpe Area 

1 56. The Scunthorpe area, with a population 
of 138,000, has an extremely specialised 
economy. The fortunes of the town in the 
past are closely related to the development 
of the steel industry. Until recently the growth 
of the industry had entailed an increase in 
male employment and the characteristic 
trends have been a high rate of net inward 
migration, bringing in many young people 
and skilled workers, and a shortage of male 
labour reflected in an extraordinarily low rate 
of unemployment. But since the beginning 
of the 1960s the increase in male employ- 
ment has fallen away and male unemploy- 
ment, although still much lower than the 
national rate, is moving steadily nearer to it. 
Since 1 967 net inward migration has ceased. 
On the female side, however, there has been 
a persistently high rate of unemployment. 

157. In July 1969 the British Steel Cor- 
poration announced a massive investment 
programme for Scunthorpe (the 'Anchor' 
scheme) involving an expenditure of some 
£130 million in the period to 1973. The 
number of jobs, however, will be reduced by 
some 3,000-3,500, with the full effect of 
the rundown to be felt in 1972—73. It is 
possible therefore that a surplus of male 
labour may arise in the area in the mid-1970s 
but this is by no means certain. The British 
Steel Corporation's announcement referred 
to the creation of some new jobs after the 
first stage of development, and investment 
both in the steel industry in Scunthorpe and 
in the Humber Bridge will create some 
extra jobs in the construction industry for a 
short time. It is also possible that other 
industries in Scunthorpe, which in the past 
have been unable to compete with the steel 
industry for scarce labour, may be able to 
take advantage of the situation. In addition 
the large number of men who travel daily 
to Scunthorpe from homes outside South 
Humberside may leave the Scunthorpe labour 
force altogether as the demand for labour 
slackens. The present surplus of female 
labour is likely to continue. 
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158. For the long term Scunthorpe has 
certain obvious advantages; a good en- 
vironment, good railway freight facilities, a 
high percentage of modern housing, modern 
town centre facilities and good industrial 
sites. The present isolation will be sub- 
stantially remedied by the mid-1970s with 
the improvement of east-west roads linking 
the area to the national motorway network. 
The Humber Bridge will bring Hull within 
reach, thus improving the availability of 
services to industrialists and consumers in 
Scunthorpe. 

159. In spite of the advantages, the prospects 
for expansion in Scunthorpe seem limited. 
The existing base of industries other than 
steel is very small and diversification on a 
significant scale seems unlikely at present, 
particularly as the area lies between two 
Intermediate Areas (North Humberside and 
the Yorkshire Coalfield) without the benefit 
of any special assistance to attract new 
industry. 



The G rimsby Area 

160. In the Grimsby area (population 
158,000) there is a growing chemical and 
petro-chemical complex taking advantage 
of the large area of flat land near a deep 
water channel. Also important are the food 
processing industry based on local supplies 
of agricultural produce and the sea fishing 
industry. This area is now the most economic- 
ally buoyant part of Humberside. Since 1965 
there has been a strong upward trend in 
male employment although male unemploy- 
ment has persisted above the national rate. 
There has also been a marked net gain of 
population by migration, particularly of 
young adults and skilled manual workers. 

1 61 . Apart from its port facilities linked to a 
strong railway freight system and the supply 
of flat land close to a deep water channel, 
other advantages include favourable energy 
prices and a local supply of construction 
materials. By the mid-1970s the area will 
benefit from better communications west- 
wards to the national motorway network and 
to Hull via the Humber Bridge. On the other 
hand Grimsby will remain remote from the 
main consumer markets and the area shares 
with the rest of Humberside the disad- 
vantages of remoteness from a polytechnic 
and from air services. Much of the area's 
new industry is capital intensive and em- 
ploys comparatively little labour. 

1 62. Even so, of all parts of Humberside, the 
Grimsby area has the greatest potential for 
employment growth in its existing industry, 
whilst in the long term the area has consider- 
able attractions as a specialised industrial 
location. 



The York Area 

163. The York area, 1 which includes part of 
the Northern Region, has a population of 
about 165,000. York has a more diversified 
economy than many other parts of the region 
and does not depend on a basic industry in 
which employment is declining. The founda- 
tions of its present economic structure were 
laid in the last century when George Hudson 
largely succeeded in his efforts to 'make all 
the railways come to York', and Quaker 
enterprise founded a confectionery industry 
which is now the largest single employer. 
Since 1967 York has been the headquarters 
of British Railways (Eastern Region), and 
between them the transport and food in- 
dustries employ over a quarter of the labour 
force. Other service industries (particularly 
the professional and scientific sector) are 
well represented in the area. In 1968 the 
proportion of employees in the service 
industries (even excluding transport) was 
well above the regional level and similar 
to the national. The manufacturing sector 
has also a substantial vehicle industry in- 
cluding railway carriages and wagons and 
motor vehicle components. There is also a 
substantial construction industry. 

164. Since 1962 the population of the 
York area has been increasing by about 
1,600 per year, with an inward movement of 
people to the area contributing 500 a year to 
this total. By accidents of local government 
boundaries the city of York lost population 
while the surrounding areas, particularly 
those in the Northern Region, gained more 
than enough to compensate. 

165. Economic trends in recent years have 
been favourable. There has been an increase 
in employment well above the national level 
since 1959, but particularly between 1963 
and 1968, and notably in educational 
services, with the establishment of the uni- 
versity in 1963. Male unemployment has 
remained below the national rate (although 
recent figures suggest an increase) . There is a 
shortage of female labour; in recent years 
women from the Yorkshire coalfield have 
travelled daily to work in the area. 

166. The area has many advantages as a 
location for industry, not least its very 
pleasant environment and strong transport 
links. There are no indications that the present 
trend in population and job opportunities will 
alter rapidly although the balance may 
change in favour of the service industries, if, 
for instance, the tourist potential of the area 
is developed. There is, however, a danger that 



1 Because of the inconvenience for analysis of existing 
local government areas an area has been defined for 
York which includes only parts of the Rural Districts 
surrounding the County Borough (see Fig. 2). 
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York's position close to Development and 
Intermediate Areas could result in the loss of 
employment growth which would otherwise 
have taken place. 

167. There are special planning problems 
arising from the character of York. The 
heart of the area is the historic centre of 
the city, with its old buildings and narrow 
streets. This is the main shopping and com- 
mercial centre for the whole area, there being 
only one district shopping centre of any size. 
The historic centre is now under the pressure 
of chronic traffic congestion, and proposed 
new buildings in the centre create constant 
aesthetic problems. These kinds of pressure 
in 1966 prompted the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, acting with the local 
authority, to commission a study of the 
historic centre of York 1 . The suggestions 
contained in the study are now the subject of 
discussion between the Government and the 
City Council. 

168. Some measures to relieve the pressure 
on the centre are in preparation. These in- 
clude an inner ring road and an outer by- 
pass, and measures to reserve some of the 
streets in the city centre for pedestrians. 



i Y or k— A Study in Conservation, Viscount Esher, 
HMSO, 1968, 



The Rural Areas 

169. Agriculture is an important industry in 
the region and some of the best farming land 
in the whole country is to be found in the 
East Riding and in Lindsey. 

170. The rurai areas comprise a large part of 
the region but accommodate only a small 
proportion of its population. Nevertheless 
they have an important contribution to make 
to the life of the region, particularly at a time 
of growing pressure for recreational facilities 
in the countryside. 

171. Because of our concern about loss of 
population and limited employment op- 
portunities in some rural areas, the Economic 
Planning Board studied the economic trends 
in these areas. Attention was focussed on the 
remoter rural areas which remain sub- 
stantially outside the labour catchment areas 
of the main urban centres. These re- 
moter areas have in the past suffered most 
from economic change arising from the 
sharp reduction in agricultural manpower due 
mainly to mechanisation. The future of the 
less remote rural areas is bound up with that 
of the nearby towns and cannot be divorced 
from them. 

172. Three broad areas were distinguished 
for study: part of the Yorkshire Dales; part 
of the Yorkshire Wolds; and most of South- 




Windmill at Sibsey, Lincolnshire 
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East Lindsey, The three areas were further 
divided into a total of 13 sub-areas, each of 
which was based on a community which was 
significant as a centre for employment and 
services. The economies of these rural areas, 
which have a combined population of 
125,000, are based mainly on agriculture 
together with manufacturing and service 
industries linked to it. In the Dales tourism 
is important together with quarrying and its 
related processing industries and textiles. 
Military establishments in South-East Lind- 
sey create civilian employment and sub- 
stantially increased local purchasing power. 

173. At the present time, unlike the 1950s, 
all three areas seem to be adapting to 
economic change without severe difficulty. 
During the 1950s each area lost population, 
the Dales heavily, but since 1961 the York- 
shire Wolds and South-East Lindsey areas 
have shown moderate population growth 
and in the Dales the loss of population has 
almost ceased. The decline in numbers 
employed in agriculture is being compensated 
by expansion in other directions; particularly 
by the local growth of employment in 
manufacturing industry, which has been very 
marked in the Yorkshire Wolds and South- 
East Lindsey; partly by retirement to the 
Dales; and, despite the distances involved, 
by increased commuting to urban areas 
elsewhere. Unemployment and activity rate 
indicators show that the reserve of unused 
labour is small. 

174. In certain areas, however, alternative 
sources of employment have failed to grow 
fast enough to offset the decline in agricul- 
tural employment. These are characterised by 
severely limited job opportunities, low ac- 
tivity rates and recent loss of population by 
migration. The areas giving most cause for 
concern are Sedbergh and Pateley Bridge in 
the Dales and Alford and Spilsby in South- 
East Lindsey. These are distant from large 
urban centres and the smallest in terms of 
population — all have less than 6,000 people. 

175. In view of the national need for in- 
creased food production at a time when the 
land resources available to agriculture are 
diminishing because of the demands of 
other uses, the future rdle of rural areas should 
continue to be mainly concerned with 
agriculture. The decline in agricultural em- 
ployment, however, is likely to continue 
for some years to come as an inevitable 
consequence of increasing productivity in the 
industry. In some parts of the countryside, 
especially the scenically attractive areas, 
there will be increasing demands for the 
provision of outdoor recreational facilities. 
Such developments, however, do not em- 



ploy much labour and are essentially seasonal. 
Rural areas will therefore continue to be 
faced with the problems of adapting to 
economic change and from the rundown of 
agricultural manpower. An important factor 
in avoiding the problems arising from adapt- 
ation is the greatly improved personal 
mobility which comes with a high rate of 
private car ownership. From the individual's 
point of view, improved mobility facilitates 
commuting and widens the job opportunities 
available. It also widens the catchment areas 
for the provision of services. On the other 
hand many people are unable to run a car 
and reap these benefits and are dependent 
upon adequate public transport. 



The Coastal Areas 

176. The coastline of the East Riding and 
Lindsey contains several popular seaside 
resorts: Bridlington, Filey, Hornsea and 
Withernsea to the north of the Humber 
and Cleethorpes, Mablethorpe and Skegness 
to the south (Hornsea, Withernsea and 
Cleethorpes, however, are included in 
Humberside). It is a coastline of local and 
regional rather than national importance and 
present recreational pressures are not great 
compared with those upon most coastal 
areas elsewhere in the country. 1 The pres- 
sures on the coastline, however, will certainly 
increase with the growth of population on 
Humberside. 

177. The economies of the coastal resorts 
are heavily dependent on the holiday trade; 
consequently they are all faced with the 
problem of high winter unemployment and a 
poor range of employment opportunities, 
especially for young people. The unemploy- 
ment rate in January 1 970 was 9-3 per cent 
in Filey, 9-1 per cent in Bridlington, 8-9 per 
cent in Skegness and 7-6 per cent in 
Mablethorpe compared with the national 
average of 2-7 per cent. Even in July 1969, 
when the holiday season was at its height, 
the unemployment rate in Bridlington was 
double the national average, although that 
of the other resorts was only slightly above 
the national rate. In addition, there has been 
concern about the closure of railway lines 
since many visitors arrive by rail. In 1969 the 
Minister of Transport decided to grant-aid 
the Hull-Scarborough line, but the services to 
Hornsea and Withernsea were withdrawn in 
1 964 and that to Mablethorpe in May 1 970. 



1 The Coasts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. National 
Parks Commission. Report of the Regional Coastal 
Conference held at York on 14th February 1967, HMSO, 
1968. 
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178. This strategy concentrates on the 
period to about 1 981 . In that period, because 
of the reduction of employment in important 
industries, our main concern must be with 
the provision of new job opportunities. 

179. The national supply of mobile industry 
is limited, and given the present induce- 
ments in other parts of the country it is 
not a source of employment on which major 
reliance can be placed in this region. There 
are also limitations on the mobility of in- 
dustry within the region. Until this situation 
changes, our policy must be based on the 
development of existing centres of population 
and employment. 

180. In formulating a strategy for the period 
up to 1981 we have borne in mind the 
importance of avoiding a strategy for that 
period which would conflict with the longer- 
term interests of the region. In that longer 
term we wish particularly to promote growth 
of employment in the services sector to 
balance the region's industrial development: 
the services sector holds great growth 
prospects in terms of numbers employed 
and incomes per head. We have in mind 
such things as office, recreational, research 
and professional employment. The region has 
at present those establishments in this sector 
which its own demand and spending power 
support. It also has a number of establish- 
ments serving a national market, of which 
notable examples are the head offices of 
building societies and mail order firms. These 
together leave it somewhat less well provided 
at present than the national average. The 
planning objective should be to establish a 
strong position in the sector with the greatest 
prospects of employment growth in the 
longer term. We also attach importance to 
strengthening the proportion of science- 
based industries in the region and many of 
our recommendations will also facilitate 
this. 

181. Employment growth and opportunities 
in the services sector are likely to be greatest 
in the larger towns because these are the 
places to which people generally look for 
services other than those that are purely 
local. We except recreational services, which 
the coast, the Dales and the historic towns 
provide. In general, however, we look to the 
big towns and their immediate vicinities to 
fulfil our desire for the region to be one of 
fully balanced employment growth and not 
dominated by manufacturing industry. 



182. In general it is the large towns which 
appear to have the best all-round prospects 
for employment growth. Only they can offer 
employers the opportunity to recruit the 
varied skills they require, and only they can 
offer the wide choice of employment and 
the range of commercial, educational, 
medical, cultural and recreational services 
which people increasingly desire as living 
standards rise. 

183. Few studies have been made of 
the costs and benefits of different forms of 
urban development, and those of which we 
are aware suggest that while some dis- 
advantages can arise from the expansion of 
large towns there are also advantages; 
and that the margin of uncertainty about 
the advantages and disadvantages in cost- 
benefit terms of different forms of urban 
development are not sufficiently significant 
to raise any serious doubts about the wisdom 
of basing our strategy for the period to 1981 
on employment growth in and around the 
larger towns. 

184. Basing our strategy on the fullest 
possible development of the potential of 
each part of the region as revealed by our area 
analyses, and recognising that in a situation 
of limited mobile employment the best 
prospects for employment growth generally 
lie in and around the larger towns, we do not 
propose the establishment of any large new 
communities beyond daily travelling distance 
of the existing towns. 

185. We are not, however, proposing that in 
building on existing investment the pattern 
of economic and social activity in the region's 
larger towns should remain unchanged. On 
the contrary, it will be highly desirable, in our 
view, to make quite significant changes in 
this pattern. These will be important, not only 
during the period of the strategy, but also 
in the long term. 

186. Physical planning has an essential 
role to play in reaching the objectives of our 
strategy. Planning authorities need to make 
sure that they have sufficient land allocated 
and readily available for new commercial, 
servicing and recreational facilities, not 
only in the city centres, but also in other 
carefully chosen locations throughout the 
city regions. The city centre cannot stand in 
isolation; it is part of an urban economic and 
social system which extends across a whole 
city region and overlaps with other city 
regions. Many towns once independent 
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resort or market towns are becoming — surely 
to the genera! gain of the region — parts of a 
wider economic and physical pattern. 

187. Our large industrial towns have belts 
of unfit or obsolete housing around their 
centres which ought to be redeveloped to 
afford more space for many of the improve- 
ments necessary — parking, open space and 
opportunity for developments of all kinds as 
well as housing. In addition to these old 
tightly-packed housing areas often inter- 
spersed with older industry there are older 
lower-density suburbs; the semi-detached 
housing of the post-1914 suburbia inter- 
spersed again with more modern estates; and 
the discontinuous housing of the 'exurban 
zone', extending perhaps 1 5 or 20 miles from 
the edge of the central city. 

188. For the most part policies are now well 
established for dealing with the different 
situations which arise within the area of 
continuous urban development but the 
growth of service employment is likely to be 
essentially, though not necessarily only, 
linked with 'white collar' employment, owner 
occupation in housing, car ownership and 
suburban living. 

189. Changes in the pattern of development 
reflecting such a tendency are already under 
way and are a natural consequence of 
a rising standard of living; these changes 
could make the region more suitable for the 
development of service employment. Further 
consideration clearly needs to be given to 
the problems of outer suburbia and the 
'exurban' zone and the related green belt 
question, requiring the need for strong 
policies for transportation which avoid the 
gross congestion to which car commuting 
has brought other parts of the country. 

190. We emphasise the part which the 
larger towns can play in the region's overall 
development. This does not exclude con- 
sideration of other areas. They also have an 
important contribution to make. We could 
not support a policy of decay for such areas. 
Rather we encourage appropriate develop- 
ments in these places, not only in their 
industrial sectors but also in the important 
services field, including warehousing and 
distribution, which will become more widely 
spread in the region as the motorway net- 
work grows, embracing many of the smaller 
towns. 

191 . We believe that these objectives form a 
sound framework on which local planning 
authorities, who now have the co-ordinating 
machinery to hand for a large part of the 
region, will be able to base their plans. 

192. Thus we reach six broad planning 
conclusions for the region: 



1 There is a need for new job opportunities, 
in which the expansion of the service 
industries and the strengthening of the 
science-based industries will be of 
special importance. 

2 Development over the period will follow 
the broad pattern of existing settlement 
and no new towns will be needed. 

3 Among existing settlements, the bigger 
towns have better and more diversified 
prospects. 

4 The services sector, which offers great 
opportunities for long-term growth and 
better balance in the economy, will 
generally be found to be largely centred 
in the bigger towns. 

5 Notwithstanding the special importance 
of the bigger towns, the small and 
medium-sized towns also have valuable 
potential and every effort should be 
made to realise it. 

6 The towns in the region will not develop 
their full potential unless they are 
attractive and convenient places to live 
and work. This may entail quite signifi- 
cant changes in their layout. 



The Strategy-Areas 

193. Different courses of action (options) 
present themselves in different parts of the 
region. In this section we review these 
options and indicate for each area the one 
which we prefer. 



West Yorkshire-Western 
Section 

194. Option 1. There are two options for 
each of the three urban areas — the Bradford, 
Halifax and Huddersfield areas — into which 
we have divided the western section of 
West Yorkshire. The first involves the con- 
tinuation of the existing unfavourable trends 
with the attendant dangers of a general and 
cumulative decline in the local economy, 
particularly in Bradford and Halifax. The 
way in which these trends can reinforce each 
other was discussed in the study of Halifax 
and Calder Valley. 1 The situation in Hudders- 
field is less ominous, but there is a danger of 
deterioration. 2 

1 95. Since the preparation of the two studies 
the outlook has not improved, in that the 
designation of Intermediate Areas nearby 
has increased the likelihood that industrial 
developments will be diverted to, for instance, 
the Yorkshire Coalfield Intermediate Area, 



1 Halifax and Calder Valley— An Area Study, HMSO, 
1968, paragraph 224. 

2 Huddersfield and Colne Valley — An Area Study, 
HMSO, 1 969, paragraph 227. 
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with its surplus of labour. (This disadvantage 
does not apply to Todmorden, which is 
included in the North East Lancashire 
Intermediate Area.) On the other hand pro- 
gress has been made on other fronts. In the 
Halifax and Calder Valley area the question 
of land allocation for housing and industrial 
development is currently under review by the 
local planning authorities concerned. The 
Minister of Transport has published pre- 
paration lists of urban and inter-urban road 
schemes including projects in the Bradford, 
Halifax and Huddersfield areas additional to 
schemes already in progress and in the 
programme. In common with the rest of the 
region the area will benefit from the higher 
rate of grant for the clearance of derelict 
land announced following the report of the 
Hunt Committee. In addition considerable 
efforts are being made to tackle the difficulties 
and to make the most of the opportunities 
that the area presents. There has been an 
increase in industrial promotion activities 
recently, particularly in the Bradford area, 
while Halifax Corporation have embarked 
on a scheme for attracting into the area 
families in need of jobs and homes. 

196. This option could involve substantial 
net outward migration from Bradford and 
Halifax and a smaller net loss from Hudders- 
field, giving overall reductions in population 
in the Bradford and Halifax areas and a small 
increase in the Huddersfield area (see 
Table 1 on page 39), 

197. Option 2. The second option is to 
stabilise the local economies and prevent 
these dangers of decline. In the Halifax and 
Calder Valley study we set out four main lines 
of action. These were: 

a industry should be encouraged to invest 
more in buildings, plant and machinery 
and to press ahead with the introduction 
of new techniques, to provide an in- 
creased proportion of jobs with higher 
earnings and better working conditions; 
b a high rate of clearance of old, poor 
houses should be sustained and new 
housing should be of good quality; 
c more land suitable for housing and 
industrial development should be made 
available if needed; 

d the physical environment should be 
improved to make the area more at- 
tractive to live in. 

Essentially similar proposals were put for- 
ward in the Huddersfield and Colne Valley 
study, although there was additional em- 
phasis on the need for more land suitable 
to industry to be made available. In this 
respect the study points out that the 
Huddersfield area and the eastern end of the 
Halifax and Calder Valley area, which the 
Halifax and Calder Valley study identified as 



providing the best conditions for industrial 
development, might have something to 
contribute to each other, and we attach 
importance to the authorities in both areas 
co-operating in action to ensure a good 
supply of industrial sites. Similar proposals 
would also seem to be entirely appropriate 
to the Bradford area. 

198. Action on these lines would enable the 
Halifax and Bradford areas to avoid the 
dangers of cumulative economic decline and 
the populations should stabilise not far 
short of the present level; the Huddersfield 
area, on the other hand, would be able to 
retain its natural increase of population. 

199, We think it would be possible to 
achieve the second option. An option 
which seeks to arrest the present ad- 
verse trends and, over the period up to 
1981, bring about a stabilisation of the 
level of employment and population 
might be criticised as unambitious; 
but it is not easily attainable. Continued 
local initiative will be essential to 
promote industrial investment in the 
area and to ensure that adequate sites 
and services are available for efficient 
industrial operations. The environ- 
mental difficulties are already being 
tackled, but continuous effort will be 
needed to overcome them if this option 
is to be achieved. 



West Yorkshire — Eastern 
Section 

200. Option 1 . The first option assumes the 
continuation of existing trends with no 
change in commitments. Our analysis sug- 
gests that the Leeds, Dewsbury and Harrogate 
areas are fairly stable elements within West 
Yorkshire, although there may be a relatively 
small shortage of male jobs in Leeds in the 
period to 1 975. The longer term prospects are 
fairly good in Leeds and Harrogate, but in 
Dewsbury the prospects for further industrial 
development seem limited. Under this option 
these three areas should be able to retain 
their natural increase of population, in- 
cluding people moving out of the area but 
retaining their jobs in Leeds. 

201. The Five Towns and Wakefield areas, 
on the other hand, are suffering from the 
effects of the employment run-down in 
coalmining. A substantial male job gap is 
forecast for the Five Towns in 1975 and a 
smaller job gap in Wakefield. There is a 
possibility of an increased volume of out- 
ward journeys to work alleviating the situa- 
tion, but the likely extent of this is limited. 
Leeds is unlikely to have a surplus of male 
jobs, and the jobs which are expected to be 
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available in the western section of West 
Yorkshire, apart from their unattractiveness, 
will be at a considerable distance for daily 
travel. However, some journeys are already 
undertaken in special transport organised by 
employers in the western section, and the 
completion of sections of the M62 will 
facilitate such journeys. There may be 
possibilities for increasing this type of 
travel. By the later 1970s, however, a signifi- 
cant number of additional jobs should build 
up as a result of the Intermediate Area 
measures, and substantial inroads made on 
the problem of dereliction. 

202. Over the whole period to 1981 the 
Wakefield area should be able to retain its 
natural increase of population, but in the 
Five Towns, where the position is more 
serious, net losses of population by migra- 
tion are to be expected (although this should 
be partially offset by Leeds commuters 
settling in Garforth). 

203. Option 2. The second option envisages 
faster development of new industry in the 
Five Towns and the Wakefield area based 
on the surplus of male labour and other 
locational advantages. As the situation in the 
Wakefield area is considerably less serious 
than that in the Five Towns, and because of 
its concentration of places of employment 
and better bus connections, Wakefield can 
be expected to begin to act as an employment 
growth point for a wider area of the Coalfield 
sooner than the Five Towns. 

204. In addition to the necessary industrial 
incentives, action would be needed to 
improve the environment, particularly of the 
Five Towns, with their problems of derelic- 
tion, pollution and a generally unattractive 
urban environment. Two measures recently 
introduced will provide new opportunities. 
First, the increase in the rate of grant for 
approved reclamation schemes can be ex- 
pected to stimulate further schemes. 
Secondly, environmental grants under the 
Housing Act 1969 will enable local authori- 
ties to improve the environment of housing 
areas. Even so a very considerable problem 
will remain, including continued tipping at 
the active collieries, the generally run-down 
appearance of the mining communities and 
smoke pollution. A vigorous programme of 
action to overcome these disadvantages is 
required. 

205. This option could, if successful, have 
the effect of retaining the natural increase 
of population in the Five Towns and the 
Wakefield area. At the same time the 
Wakefield area would also provide jobs for 
men travelling from homes elsewhere in 
the Coalfield but the Five Towns would be 
unlikely to provide sufficient jobs to meet 
this sort of demand. 



206. Option 3. The third option envisages 
the development of the Leeds area as a 
regional growth area for employment and 
population, taking advantage of its diverse 
industrial base, large size, strategic position in 
relation to the national communications 
system and pleasant surroundings. To fulfil 
this option a heavy programme of investment 
would be involved. 

207. An option assuming faster employ- 
ment growth based on Leeds has important 
implications for the Harrogate area because 
of its attractions as a residential centre for 
people working in Leeds. The Dewsbury 
area could also be expected to share in this 
population growth. Provided that adequate 
land is made available for housing and en- 
vironmental deficiencies remedied, the Dews- 
bury area might expect to continue to 
attract residents with jobs in Leeds. 

208. Employment growth in the period to 
1 981 would probably be very modest (though 
there would be some net inward migration) 
because of the need to concentrate effort 
on the Coalfield areas until the job shortage 
there is substantially solved. In the longer 
term the population implications would be 
greater. 

209. The disposition of new development 
associated with this option is a matter of 
some importance. Although the detailed 
pattern is a physical planning matter, we 
would draw attention to the point that as 
distance from the city increases, the viability 
of large new developments of industry and 
housing in the Leeds area is likely to decrease. 
No marked change can be expected in the 
general lack of mobility of industry in West 
Yorkshire, and only the more favourable 
locations are likely to attract the limited 
amount of mobile industry. Industries which 
are attracted by the locational advantages 
of Leeds itself are unlikely to choose sites 
which are outside a reasonable commuting 
distance of the large labour pool centred on 
Leeds; while other industries wishing to 
locate within 5-20 miles of Leeds are likely 
to go to parts of the nearby Intermediate 
Areas where assistance is available. 

210. In view of the urgent need to 
promote employment growth in the 
Five Towns and the Wakefield area, we 
prefer the second option, which would 
concentrate effort on the provision of 
employment sufficient to support at 
least the natural increase of population 
in these two areas, and also provide 
some employment for people in the 
central Coalfield area where prospects 
for industrial development are more 
restricted. 

211. Incentives for industrial develop- 
ment available in Wakefield and the 
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Five Towns should contribute to our 
objective but by themselves they are 
not enough. Action will also be needed 
to improve the environment, particu- 
larly of the Five Towns. 

212. For the rest of the eastern section 
we see the continuation of current 
trends over the next decade or so. In 
the longer term, the attractiveness of 
Leeds as a location for industry and 
services suggests that the area could 
become a major regional growth area 
for employment and population. 

The West Yorkshire T ransportation 
Study 

213. It should be noted that the population 
estimates which accompany the planning 
options for West Yorkshire, and which are 
set out in Table 1 (p. 39), are considerably 
lower than the 1981 populations given in 
the West Yorkshire Transportation Study in 
respect of its selected land use plan. 1 The 
main reason for this difference is the use in 
the Transportation Study of population 
estimates based on the Registrar-General's 
population projections current at the time, 
which have since been reduced very sub- 
stantially. 

214. The Transportation Study envisaged 
large-scale developments at Askham (near 
York) and Selby, and these were expected to 
accommodate an increase of 49,000 people 
by 1981. In addition it foresaw a rapid 
build-up of population in the Castleford 
area and an expansion of Harrogate. The 
total difference between the options and 
the population forecasts in the West York- 
shire Transportation Study ranges from some 
120,000 (Option 3) to 140,000 (Option 2) 
and 1 90,000 (Option 1 ). 



which industry should be developed to 
provide additional jobs, and a number of 
industrial sites have been proposed by the 
planning authorities. In addition, as part of 
the second review of the county development 
plan, the West Riding County Council have 
identified some other areas as focal points. 
Following the decision to designate the 
whole Coalfield area as an Intermediate 
Area, we subsequently identified three broad 
areas — 'Greater Barnsley', 'Greater Don- 
caster' and the 'Five Towns' — as having 
the best prospects for industrial develop- 
ment by virtue of their communications, the 
labour supply position and the availability 
of land. 

217. In the later 1970s a more favourable 
trend of employment growth might be 
expected as the Intermediate Area measures 
take effect. As part of these measures the 
Coalfield is to have four advance factories. 
But in view of the size of the problem and 
the limited amount of mobile industry 
available, bearing in mind the claims of other 
areas (including Development Areas and 
new town expansion schemes), it is doubt- 
ful whether the 'focal points' will be able 
to attract new industry on a scale sufficient 
to avert a fairly substantial overall net loss of 
population in the period to 1981. In the 
Central Coalfield it seems likely that this 
migration loss would more than offset the 
natural increase, giving an overall decline 
of population by 1 981 ; Barnsley would retain 
the same level; in Doncaster a small overall 
increase of population would be expected. 
As we saw in the section on West Yorkshire, 
continuing net outward migration would 
also be expected in the Five Towns. Wake- 
field, on the other hand, should be able 
to retain its natural increase but would be 
unlikely to contribute to the employment 
needs of the Coalfield. 



The Yorkshire Coalfield 

215. Option !. We have already referred to 
the expected large reduction in coalmining 
employment. Our first planning option, 
which assumes a continuation of existing 
unfavourable trends together with present 
commitments, would therefore involve a 
substantial shortage of male jobs in each 
area by the mid-1970s. For the Coalfield as 
a whole this job gap might be of the order 
of 35,000 jobs by 1975. 

216. Following our report Employment 
Prospects in the Yorkshire Coalmining Areas 
the local planning authorities, in consultation 
with the Economic Planning Board, selected 
the Five Towns, Doncaster, Barnsley, Rother- 
ham and Elmsall areas as 'focal points' around 

1 West Yorkshire Transportation Study. Traffic Research 
Corporation Ltd., 1 969, Technical Report, pp. 250-1 . 



218. Option 2. The second option envisages 
the Five Towns, Doncaster and Barnsley 
areas growing industrially at a sufficient 
rate to hold their own natural increase, but 
not enough to contribute significantly to the 
employment needs of the rest of the Coalfield. 
Although this would be a very limited ob- 
jective, it would still require the full use of the 
Intermediate Area measures, including ad- 
vance factories, plus vigorous action by the 
local authorities on lines now foreseen to 
make land available, reclaim dereliction and 
improve the environment. This entails a 
still higher level of expenditure on infra- 
structure, environment and industry. We 
believe that only this would ensure that the 
necessary strong inward movement of in- 
dustry will take place; without it, the achieve- 
ment of this option must be regarded as 
uncertain. Even this option would still leave 



l. 
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the parts of the Coalfield outside the focal 
points in a position of difficulty, and some 
loss of population would probably occur. 

21 9. Option 3. The third option assumes that 
employment growth in the focal points would 
be sufficient to support the natural increase 
of their own populations, and also provide 
jobs for men travelling from other parts of the 
Coalfield. From what we have already said 
it is doubtful whether this could be achieved 
without assistance over and above the 
Intermediate Area measures. 

220. Option 4. A fourth option was defined 
in the study of the Doncaster area. 1 This 
envisaged industrial development on an 
even larger scale for the area to accommo- 
date a significant net increase of population 
by inward migration. However, this was 
conceived primarily as a possible strategic 
planning target for the period beyond 1 981 . 

221 . The practicable choice is Option 2, 
namely to provide jobs on a sufficient 
scale for the Doncaster and Barnsley 
areas, which contain 'focal points', to 
retain their natural increase of popula- 
tion. This option envisages the Don- 
caster and Barnsley areas taking their 
place with the Five Towns as employ- 
ment growth areas, with support for 
the Coalfield area as a whole from 
employment growth in Wakefield and 
possibly in the Sheffield and Rotherham 
area. 



The Sheffield and Rotherham Area 

222. Until fuller information about future 
plans for the steel industry is available, we 
do not feel able to identify alternative options 
for this area. But it would appear that the 
combined effect of the reorganisation of the 
British Steel Corporation's plants, increasing 
productivity in the private sector of the 
steel industry and continuing decline in 
coalmining employment would be a decline 
in the demand for male labour by 1 975. 

223. The area possesses several advantages 
which industry generally considers import- 
ant. A rundown in employment could result 
in a labour surplus which could support new 
industries. The availability of Intermediate 
Area assistance in the Rotherham, Maltby 
and Dinnington areas will also be a factor 
to be taken into account by firms considering 
this area as a location for new developments, 
but it is possible that insufficient male jobs 
will result from these measures in the area 
in the period to 1975. A shortage of readily 
available industrial land in the short term 
could inhibit industrial development. 

1 Doncaster— An Area Study, HMSO, 1 969. 



224. The overall result might possibly be 
some increase in male unemployment and 
net outward migration at rates similar to 
those experienced recently unless action is 
taken under two heads. First, much of the 
land which might be available either for the 
expansion or relocation of existing industry 
or for incoming employment requires the 
provision of services. The developm 3 nt 
of well laid out industrial sites at Mosbrough 
will help in this respect. Secondly, it will be 
necessary to keep a close watch on pro- 
gress in attracting new industry to the area 
and providing for the retraining of local 
workers in new processes, or in adapting 
their existing skills to new materials. We have 
already proposed that Intermediate Area 
assistance should be extended to the Atter- 
cliffe and Woodhouse areas, should this be 
necessary. 

225. Although we are unable to identify 
options for this area we consider that 
it could reasonably expect to hold much 
of its forecast natural increase of 
population provided that action is 
taken to ensure that land is readily 
available for industrial development. It 
will be necessary, particularly in view 
of the future developments in the steel 
industry, to keep the pace of employ- 
ment growth under close review. 

226. The service industries are de- 
veloping in Sheffield and we consider 
that the resources of the area are such 
that Sheffield could make a major 
contribution to accommodating re- 
gional population growth in the longer 
term. 



Humberside 

227. Humberside has received considera- 
tion as a location for major population 
growth to accommodate part of the popula- 
tion increase of the country as a whole. 
The Central Unit for Environmental Planning 2 
recommended that the main decision on 
this should be deferred until 1972, when 
other work concerned with national popula- 
tion distribution should be complete and 
any case for new population growth areas 
established. Our concern is with the period 
up to 1981 but in discussing the planning 
options it is necessary to bear in mind the 
desirability of ensuring that developments 
in the medium term do not jeopardise the 
area's long-term expansion prospects. 

228. Option 1 . The first option assumes a 
continuation of existing trends with no 
change in commitments. This option has 



2 Humberside — A Feasibility Study. A Report by the 
Central Unit for Environmental Planning, HMSO, 1969. 
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different implications in each of the three 
areas — Hull and North Humberside, Scun- 
thorpe and the Grimsby area. 

229. In Hull and North Humberside it 
would involve a male job gap and continuing 
loss of population by net migration in the 
early 1970s followed by a more favourable 
trend of industrial and employment growth 
in the late 1 970s as the area benefits to the 
full from the Intermediate Area measures and 
the completion of an east-west road net- 
work and the Humber Bridge. In addition the 
availability of surplus male labour may 
by this time meet with a response by 
employers. But it seems unlikely that such 
growth would be strong. Over the period to 
1981 taken as a whole, some loss of popula- 
tion by net outward migration is likely. 

230. In the Scunthorpe area, which does not 
have Intermediate Area status, some net 
outward migration in the first part of the 
1970s is likely as the long period of extreme 
shortage of male labour comes to an end 
with the implementation of the British Steel 
Corporation's Anchor scheme (see para. 
157). In the latter part of the 1970s there is the 
possibility of a net inward migration into 
the Barton district as the Humber Bridge 
extends the Hull-Hessle labour catchment 
area into South Humberside, and people 
turn to the South Bank as a possible resi- 
dential area. This option, then, would come 



close to achieving the retention of the 
natural increase over the whole period to 
1981. 

231 . The Grimsby area is the most economic- 
ally buoyant part of Humberside and on 
present trends the local economy seems 
likely to expand at a rate which will result 
in a net inward movement of population 
over the whole period to 1 981 , although some 
fluctuations in employment may be expected 
because of the uneven impact of major 
industrial schemes. The improvement in 
roads and the construction of the Humber 
Bridge may lead to an acceleration of in- 
dustrial development in the later 1 970s. 

232. Option 2. The second option is to 
establish a faster pace of industrial and 
commercial investment and activity. With 
the Intermediate Area measures and the 
Humber Bridge (which will certainly benefit 
Hull as the major service centre in Humber- 
side), this would probably, at best, enable 
the area to retain its natural increase of 
population. A decision to locate a M.I.D.A. 
on North Humberside during the period of 
the strategy would facilitate this option. 

233. In the Scunthorpe area this option 
would involve exceptional efforts to achieve 
greater diversification in the local economy. 
The main disadvantages of Scunthorpe's 
highly specialised economy are the narrow 
range of job opportunities it provides and 




Barges at Hull 
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its extreme vulnerability to changes in the 
steel industry. Incentives to diversification 
would include a possible extension of the 
Intermediate Area measures to the Scun- 
thorpe area. The local authority has been 
active in encouraging new industry but the 
emphasis has in the past been on attracting 
female-employing firms. Under this option 
there would be a good chance that the 
natural increase would be retained and 
perhaps a favourable migration trend re- 
established. 

234. Of all three areas of Humberside, the 
Grimsby area (particularly the part around 
Immingham) 1 appears to have the best 
prospects for industrial growth although the 
prospects of a really large increase in em- 
ployment are not strong on account of the 
capital-intensive nature of much of the 
area's industry. The range of job opportunities 
for school leavers is inadequate. If this 
option were achieved, the area would be 
particularly well placed for further expansion 
in the 1980s. 

235. We believe that the Grimsby area 
will continue to gain population, re- 
flecting the area's economic strength. 
The Anchor scheme at Scunthorpe is 
the most important industrial project 
now in progress in the region. With this 
as its future base, Scunthorpe's pros- 
pects are generally good. The loss of 
male jobs through the higher pro- 
ductivity of the Anchor scheme may 
be made good in part by other local 
employment, but efforts to diversify 
the economy coinciding with the com- 
pletion of the Anchor scheme will need 
to be continued; there is reasonable 
prospect of stability in population as 
a result (Option 1 ). 

236. But the present trends in Hull and 
North Humberside are not good enough 
compared with what could be achieved. 
There is need for faster employment 
growth in North Humberside to support 
its growing population (Option 2). 



The York Area 

237. We do not consider it appropriate to 
identify alternative planning options for 
the York area. The economy of the area, 
while having some defects, does not have 
the obvious weaknesses apparent in many 
other parts of the region, although left to 
itself it does not appear likely to give rise to a 
rapid increase in employment. A continua- 
tion of the inward movement of people at 



1 In this context we include the eastern part of the 
Scunthorpe area which covers the area north of 
Immingham. 



about the present rate, coupled with a small- 
scale expansion of employment, is probably 
the most that can be expected. Even a re- 
latively modest increase of this kind would 
require considerable care in the siting of 
development, especially in view of the need 
to relieve and conserve the historic centre. 



The Rural Areas 

238. Option 1 . The first option would be to 
take no further action beyond existing 
commitments. The majority of the rural 
areas studied are already adapting to change 
without serious difficulties but there are a 
few areas in which a limited amount of 
difficulty may be experienced. 

239. Option 2. The second option envisages 
the encouragement of new sources of 
employment in these areas of difficulty. It 
has been proposed that the principle of the 
'growth point' be applied in rural areas in 
need of economic regeneration. 2 The Lindsey 
County Council have based their policy for 
South-East Lindsey on this concept, and 
have applied to the Development Commis- 
sioners for the designation of a 'trigger area' 
there. There may be scope for the diversifica- 
tion of the local economy in the Dales area 
by further development of recreation and 
tourist facilities although this would clearly 
be only a seasonal trade. Virtually the whole 
of this area is covered by the recently 
established Northern Pennines Rural De- 
velopment Board which has powers to 
strengthen the rural economy generally, 
including the provision of tourist facilities. 

240. The difference between these options 
in population terms would be comparatively 
small — probably well within the margin 
of error attendant on population forecasts 
anyway. For this reason we have not dis- 
tinguished between them in terms of 1981 
population levels. But to ensure the continued 
health of the rural community and to 
encourage people to live and work there, we 
propose, consistent with the wise use of 
resources, the encouragement of compara- 
tively small-scale developments providing 
suitable employment in a number of localities 
which present problems — on the lines of the 
'trigger area' concept adopted by the Lindsey 
County Council. 



The Coastal Areas 

241 . With the inevitable concentration of the 
holiday trades into the summer months the 
problems arising from seasonal fluctuations 



2 Aspects of Rural Development. Thirty-second Report 
of the Development Commissioners for the three years 
ended 31st March 1965. HMSO, 1966. 
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in economic activity are difficult. The resorts 
have made considerable efforts to bring in 
new sources of employment, but for the most 
part, because of their locations, they are 
unlikely to attract a lot of industry. This is a 
problem which is a common feature of holiday 
areas and one which deserves attention on a 
national basis. In addition, the problems of 
Bridlington and Filey have been made more 
difficult by being sandwiched between the 
Northern Development Area, which includes 
Scarborough, and the new North Humber- 
side Intermediate Area. On the other hand the 
towns have a pleasant environment which 
is attractive to retired people and continued 
inward migration of retired families can be 
expected. 

242. We believe that a continuation of the 
existing trends is likely to lead to an increase 



in population overall, though there will still 
be problems. As with the rural areas, there- 
fore, we propose the encouragement of 
comparatively small-scale developments pro- 
viding suitable employment in a number of 
localities. 



Strategy Options in Terms of 
Population, 1981 

243. The approximate total population which 
we would expect to be supported in each 
area in 1981 if our strategy is successful is 
shown in the final column of Table 1. The 
populations are also shown diagrammatic- 
ally in Figure 5, together with the change from 
1 968. 

244. Taken as a whole, the region's popula- 
tion would be some 5,100,000 in 1981, an 



Table 1 : Planning Options for Particular Areas 



thousands 



Area 


Civilian 

Population 


Estimated Civilian Population 1981 
(centre of range) 


1951 


1968 


Options defined 

(a) 


Preferred 

Option 


1 


2 


3 


WEST YORKSHIRE 














Bradford 


428 


437 


425 


440 


(440) 


440 


Halifax 


204 


195 


185 


190 


(190) 


190 


Huddersfield . . 


201 


207 


210 


220 


(220) 


220 


Leeds 


718 


765 


805 


(805) 


815 


805 


Harrogate 


59 


73 


85 


(85) 


90 


85 


Dewsbury 


165 


174 


185 


(185) 


190 


185 


Wakefield 


103 


112 


120 


125 


(125) 


125 


Five Towns . . 


128 


150 


160 


170 


(170) 


170 


COALFIELD 














Doncaster (b) 


204 


245 


250 


275 


280 


275 


Barnsley 


179 


186 


186 


200 


(200) 


200 


Central Coalfield 


147 


159 


155 


(155) 


165 


155 


SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM(c) .. 


918 


978 


1,020 


(1,020) 


(1,020) 


1,020 


HUMBERSIDE 














Hull and North Humberside . . 


439 


471 


505 


515 


(515) 


515 


Scunthorpe . . 


111 


138 


150 


160 


(160) 


150 


Grimsby 


136 


158 


185 


190 


(190) 


185 


YORK (c) (d) 


149 


171 


190 


(190) 


(190) 


190 


Remainder, including rural and coastal areas . . 


359 


385 


415 


(415) 


(415) 


415 


REGIONAL TOTAL 














(i) including parts of N. Riding and Derbyshire 














(c) 


4,648 


5,003 


5,230 


5,340 


5,375 


5,325 


(ii) excluding parts of N. Riding and 














Derbyshire . . 


4,459 


4,791 


5,005 


5,115 


5,150 


5,100 



(a) In some cases adjustments have been made to the original population estimates to bring them into line with 

the latest available projections from the Registrar-General. 

(b) In this study a fourth option was identified, which is estimated to support some 31 5,000 population in 1 981 . 

(c) Areas including parts of adjoining regions (included for analytical purposes). 

(d) Adjusted to nearest county district boundaries. 
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increase of about 310,000 on 1968. This 
total is roughly midway between the two 
latest official estimates of the 1981 popula- 
tion (with and without migration) which we 
noted in Part One (see para. 5). 

The Strategy-Policies 

245. In a region as diverse as this a 
strategy must be expressed — as we have 
expressed it — in the first instance as a 
policy for each major area. But these areas 
do not function in isolation and the option 
for each needs to be related to the general 
picture. There are also some subjects common 
to the whole region where broad policies 
will be necessary if the strategy is to be 
achieved. 



will be sufficient. Apart from the size of the 
programme, the pattern of distribution of 
expenditure between the various fields is 
obviously of crucial importance to our 
strategy and we have little doubt that greater 
emphasis will need to be placed on public 
investment in the region in housing, urban 
renewal, water supply and drainage 
(especially for industrial sites) and school 
buildings. 

248. In the area of private investment there 
can be little question that the highest 
importance must attach to the creation of 
confidence which will act as a spur to 
individual initiative and should result in 
increased investment including industrial 
plant and buildings. The importance of this 
to the Intermediate Areas is obvious, but it is 
a basic regional requirement. 
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Capital Investment 

246. The policy for capital investment is of 
prime importance in developing the resources 
of the region. We cannot quantify the likely 
flow of private capital: private investment in 
industry and commerce depends largely on 
the success of efforts to make the region 
attractive, and in many fields on prior public 
investment. Public investment in some major 
fields has run as follows during the two 
years 1967-1 969: 



Housing investment 


£ million 
average p.a. 
55* 


Water and sewerage 


17 


Planning, parks, baths and 
miscellaneous 


2 


Trunk roads and motorways 


18 


Principal roads 


64 


Other roads 


34 


Schools 


134 


Further education 


3 


Hospitals 


104 



* plus a similar sum for private housing expenditure. 
(These figures exclude the cost of land acquisition.) 



247. Further work needs to be done by 
areas and by subject, and in some detail, to 
construct the public investment programme 
which would be needed to achieve our 
strategy. We have throughout our strategy 
taken a realistic view of the financial con- 
straints within which our strategy would have 
to be implemented. Clearly, much will 
depend on the rate of national economic 
growth which will determine the degree of 
constraint. But we do assume that over the 
period up to 1981 public investment in the 
region will broadly increase by ah average 
of about 3 per cent per annum compound. 
Only further work will show whether this 



Industry 

249. We have already referred to the im- 
portance of existing industry to the region's 
future economic health and to the importance 
of new investment in industrial buildings, 
plant and machinery in a changing industrial 
structure. The designation of Intermediate 
Areas in the Yorkshire Coalfield and North 
Humberside is designed to encourage existing 
industry in these two important parts of the 
region to invest in modernisation and ex- 
pansion and to encourage some new industry 
to the areas. 

250. We do not yet know to what extent 
this new policy will be effective in relation 
to the region's problems as a whole. But we 
already have in hand a system of monitoring 
of industrial development in the Intermediate 
Areas. We attach great importance to this as 
it should give us early warning if the desired 
results are not forthcoming. In this event we 
should find it necessary to review our 
strategy and consider what further action 
might be justified. Progress in those parts 
of the region outside the Intermediate Areas 
will also be watched closely. We have, for 
example, already made clear that we may 
later wish to urge the inclusion of Woodhouse 
and Attercliffe (in Sheffield) and Scunthorpe 
within the Intermediate Areas if the rundown 
in steel employment in future years were to 
warrant such a step. 

251. As a policy matter we attach the 
highest importance to the ready availability 
of good industrial sites if the much needed 
industrial development is not to be frustrated 
or diverted from the region. 

252. It is not for us to offer a view about the 
best location for such industrial sites, but it is 
basic to our strategy that they should be 
provided in places in which industry can best 
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Smelting works 



contribute to the development of the region's 
urban areas as growing centres of industrial 
and commercial activity. We hope that all 
authorities concerned will give urgent at- 
tention to this question. 



Manpower 

253. We have stressed the skills of the 
labour force both as one of the region's 
major resources and as a major contribution 
to the nation's economy. The region also 
makes a major contribution, through its 
universities and polytechnics, to the national 
pool of professional and scientific skill. 

254. The process of industrial and techno- 
logical change, however, throws up the need 
for training and retraining if the labour 
force is to possess the skills appropriate to 
the industrial needs of the future. The main 
training effort is undertaken by industry it- 
self, encouraged by the Industrial Training 
Boards. Training facilities in many parts of the 
region are good, but in the Yorkshire Coalfield 
(although its main industry, coalmining, 
provides first-class training) the lack of 
industrial diversity restricts opportunities for 
young people seeking other employment with 
good training arrangements. This is also an 
area where the pressure for retraining is 
likely to be great as redundant coal-miners 



seek new skills. On the other hand the 
Intermediate Area training provisions will 
help, and the nearby Government Training 
Centres will be able to play a valuable 
supplementary rdle in the training effort. 

255. In a region faced with industrial 
changes in which there are substantial 
reductions in manpower in some of the older 
industries, effective manpower training poli- 
cies are crucial to the full use of the region's 
resources. To be effective the need for 
retraining has to be recognised and accepted 
by those affected in the industries concerned, 
while steps must continue to be taken to 
ensure that the facilities for training and 
retraining, whether in industry or in Govern- 
ment Training Centres, match the region's 
requirements. 



Communications 

256. It would be a misconception to speak 
of a regional policy for communications, 
because the really strategic lines of com- 
munication, like trunk roads and main line 
railways, are part of the transport network of 
the country as a whole. Plans for improving 
and adding to them, and the priorities attach- 
ing to these plans, are dealt with nationally. 
But they will clearly be influenced by 
regional considerations, and it is important 
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to check that national transport policies and 
our regional strategy are mutually consistent. 

257. We have referred in Part Two to a 
number of vitally important road schemes 
either completed or under construction, pro- 
grammed, in preparation or under considera- 
tion. We believe that these schemes will 
serve the region well, but it will be important 
to ensure that as many as possible, and 
particularly the roads linking the A1 with 
both sides of the Humber, are completed by 
at least the mid -strategy period, i.e. the 
mid-1970s. In addition, we think that the 
A646 trunk road up the Calder Valley into 
Lancashire needs urgent improvement. We 
also attach much importance to adequate 
funds being available in the next few years 
for new or improved roads in the growth 
areas of the Five Towns, Greater Barnsley, 
Greater Doncaster and Greater Hull, in 
which longer journeys to work will be 
necessary. 

258. Rail journey times to King's Cross via 
the East Coast main line are very good, but 
average speeds are not so high as on the 
electrified West Coast route from Euston to 
Manchester and Liverpool. Dramatic speed 
increases are not to be expected with the 
present generation of motive power units 
and rolling stock, but we look to considerable 
improvements with the introduction of British 
Rail's advanced passenger train. The East 
Coast route should be an obvious candidate 
for this service. 

259. Ports are self-evidently national rather 
than purely regional assets, though the 
future of its ports cannot fail to be significant 
for the region. There is one aspect of port 
development that is of particular significance 
to this region, and that is the possibility of a 
Maritime Industrial Development Area 
(M.I.D.A.) on Humberside (see para. 48). We 
urge most strongly that the current study 
of the case for such areas in the U.K. should 
be completed as soon as possible. 

260. Airport development and air services, 
like the ports, are largely of inter-regional — 
indeed international — significance, but they 
are also of importance regionally. The airport 
at Yeadon and the air services operated 
there are important to the region's economy. 
In our view this is an essential requirement 
which must continue to be satisfied even 
though, with advances in air transport, 
changes may be inevitable. While we believe 
that for the present Ringway, in the North 
West Region, also plays its part in meeting 
this region's air transport requirements — and 
as the new road network takes shape it can 
make an even more important contribution — 
this will not last for ever. Looking very far 
ahead in this field presents peculiar diffi- 
culties, but on present assessments it seems 



that towards the end of the 1980s a major 
airport will be required, located perhaps in 
the Goole/Thorne area as has been proposed. 

261 . In A Review of Yorkshire and Humber- 
side we identified a special need on the 
north and south banks of the Humber for 
charter and private air services for the com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings of the 
area. This continues to be an important 
requirement for the area and we welcome 
the efforts which are being made locally to 
see that it gets satisfied. 

262. Urban transport will obviously be of 
paramount importance to our broad strategy. 
Increasing car ownership will result in 
greater use of private transport, and road 
communications should be to the highest 
standard achievable with the available 
finance. But the fact must be faced that in 
many of our city centres it will be impossible, 
except at wholly disproportionate cost both 
in money and in damage to the environment, 
to provide roads on the scale necessary to 
permit the unrestricted use of private cars, 
especially at peak hours. Public transport 
must therefore be encouraged, by the adop- 
tion of planning policies and traffic engineer- 
ing schemes which exploit its potential for 
moving large numbers of people, to provide 
the most attractive service possible. At the 
same time car parking around the centres 
should be on a generous scale to permit 
business and shopping trips, and where 
possible a measure of car commuting, but 
always subject to the capacity of the roads to 
cope with the traffic thus generated. 



Housing 

263. There are in all areas common needs 
affecting the housing situation: the pro- 
gressive modernisation of the region, the 
improvement of its urban environment, an 
increase in social well-being, the creation 
of more room for industry and commerce and 
for new or additional infrastructure, and the 
promotion of the services sector. We seek 
to comment on housing policies and trends 
as they may help or hinder these more 
general policies. 

264. The first aim of housing policy should 
be enlarged programmes of slum clearance 
based on new and realistic surveys of 
obsolete housing. The level of work will vary 
from town to town; but the best areas ought 
to clear all their unfit houses in two or three 
years, most areas within five or six years, 
while even the big cities ought to clear al- 
most all unfit houses in the course of the 
1970s. 

265. In the longer term any prospect of 
clearance continuing but new building falling 
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away, threatens the older and larger towns 
with a smaller and less balanced housing 
stock, selective emigration and an atmosphere 
of decline. There is a problem of low demand, 
which in turn is linked to low income levels 
and to an acceptance of low standards. 
But this is not the whole story: provision 
and demand act on each other in complex 
ways, and local authorities who build 
vigorously can do much to make the public 
feel that better housing is within their grasp 
even if the financial commitments of owner- 
ship are beyond them. Housing may need to 
be 'sold' as a service more actively than in the 
past. 

266. Redevelopment is necessary if older 
towns are to avoid decay; but there is no 
need during redevelopment to aim at keeping 
high levels of population in the inner areas. 
Many of these need thinning out, to give 
better living conditions and provide space 
for other uses, and this can be done without 
creating random urban sprawl. 

267. The next priority should be the im- 
provement and repair of houses with a 
reasonable life and capable of being brought 
up to a reasonable standard. Here we have 
three points to make. The first is the need 
for action, using the new statutory powers 
and financial assistance; this matter is 
urgent. The second is the need to take areas 
as a whole and to make concentrated drives 
to get both the houses and the environment 
improved. The third is the need to settle on a 
few simple principles for action which will 
enable work to be pushed forward quickly. 
In area improvement we see great opportu- 
nities to improve social well-being. 

268. In the private sector there are marked 
unevennesses in distribution, but there is no 
reason to think that, taken as a whole in the 
housing catchment areas centred on the 
large towns, there are any areas of major 
difficulty. It has not, however, been the 
approach of this strategy to concentrate on 
difficulties, and ignore sectors which are 
doing well: potential success is more im- 
portant in the long run than present problems. 
There is such potential here. Private enter- 
prise housing meets a major preference for 
owner-occupation; it eases the strain on the 
public sector; and it provides the kind of 
housing particularly attractive to executives 
and skilled workers in commerce, administra- 
tion and technologically advanced industry. 

269. The rate of private building should be 
kept up, and in this region this depends 
primarily on consumer finance. The rate of 
interest is high and any steps to bring it 
down will help. We see a special value in 
local authority mortgage lending. 

270. The general aim we have in view is a 



private housing sector at least as numerous 
as it is now; the whole somewhat more 
widely spread over the city regions than 
now and — while not excluding any group 
now catered for — making greater provision 
for middle-income groups seeking what one 
might broadly call 'outer suburban' or 
'exurban' living. 

271 . The potential supply of land is not 
critical, taking broad catchment areas as a 
whole. It needs, however, to be reviewed to 
ensure that the provision is being made where 
people will wish to live. We have concluded 
that in most instances it ought to be possible 
to identify more land which is in itself at- 
tractive, whose development would not 
unduly harm agriculture or amenity, and 
which would allow for the retention of 
adequate green belts and a sound trans- 
portation policy. 

272. Policies such as these should not be 
chosen without thought for the existing 
urban centres. There is a danger of physical 
and social deterioration in the older and 
more central urban areas. It will be necessary 
for local authorities to use both their planning 
and housing powers to promote the early 
re-use of cleared land. 

273. One of the most important considera- 
tions in the housing policy field is quality. 
There is a wide spread of need and demand, 
and there is a place for the inexpensive 
house. But the advantage of having the 
cheapest new housing in England and 
Wales will be dearly bought if the average 
quality is low. Attention needs to be given 
both to ensuring that the standards of design 
and layout are the highest practicable in 
each instance and that the proportion of 
better houses in the programme as a whole is 
higherthan it is now. 



Physical Environment 

274. We have referred to the influence of 
environment on our economic objectives 
and to the need to create attractive conditions 
in which to live and work. Because most 
people spend the greater part of their time 
at work or at home, improvement of the urban 
environment should have the highest priority. 

The quality of new development 

275. The environment is constantly being 
altered by many building programmes. 
Housing and roads are the biggest items but 
the influence of others, notably town centre 
renewal, school building, and industrial de- 
velopment, is considerable. The first need is 
for the standard of these developments to be 
raised by good development control exer- 
cised by elected members on behalf of the 
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community. An essential pre-requisite is that 
planning departments should be strong 
enough in skill and numbers to be able to 
indicate without delay what form of develop- 
ment will be satisfactory. In A Review of 
Yorkshire and Humberside we referred (para- 
graph 350) to a 'landscape code' which 
would give broad guidance to developers in 
matters of materials, • building form and 
landscape treatment. We still consider such 
codes would be helpful and we recommend 
planning authorities to adopt them for a 
wide range of urban and rural areas. 

Dereliction and unsightliness 

276. A new national policy now coming into 
effect is the drive to reclaim derelict land. 
The region now qualifies for 75 per cent 
government grant under the Local Employ- 
ment Act 1970. Local authorities are urged 
to take advantage of the increased grants to 
bring forward and maintain an increased flow 
of reclamation schemes. The clearance of 
derelict land will, however, deal only with 
the hard core of this problem. It will not 
tackle other unsightliness, such as active 
waste tips, degraded or unused land. Un- 
sightly uses require palliative measures, such 
as screening, but there are few sites where 
even this has been done. 

277. Because of essential procedures urban 
renewal often leaves large and conspicuous 
areas of slum clearance and empty, untidy 
land to surround our town centres for years. 
We think that modern management tech- 
niques can do something to reduce the 
duration of this unsightly nuisance and we 
urge both local authorities and government 
departments to make full use of them. 

The urban environment as a whole 

278. There is a clear need for a faster and 
more comprehensive attack on the total 
situation in our older urban areas; in this 
section, and in the section on housing, we 
have indicated the main specific lines of 
action. These need to be combined into 
a bold programme aimed at transforming 
whole sections of our towns into attractive 
neighbourhoods. 

279. We welcome the regional Clean-Up 
Campaign which got under way with its 
headquarters in Bradford following the 
intiative we took in 1968. The results which 
can be achieved by local effort on the lines 
of this campaign can be of considerable 
value in their total effect. 

Town Parks 

280. Not much has been done in the last 50 
years to provide town parks, and although 
in acreage many towns are well provided 
with public open space many of the central 



areas do not have the 'lungs' they need. 
When we see how valuable such an amenity 
is where it exists we are led to recommend 
that open space in these locations should 
have a high place in the list of priorities. 

Countryside 

281 . While recognising that the countryside 
is primarily the farmers' workplace effort 
should continue to: 

a support the statutory purposes of the 
National Parks; 

b establish country parks to relieve the 
pressure on the more vulnerable areas; 
c undertake tree planting to enhance 
landscapes and to screen development; 
d preserve existing footpaths and bridle- 
ways, and pursue the question of 
further public access to open spaces 
and to reservoirs; 

e establish more car parks, picnic places, 
etc.; 

f improve recreation on the region's 
waterways; 

g improve older houses in small towns, 
villages and the countryside. 

282. At the same time developments which 
have to take place must be carefully planned 
so that they do not impair the amenities of 
the countryside; this is of particular import- 
ance especially in regard to road construction 
and energy transmission. 

Green belts 

283. The green belts, which have now been 
held for over a decade, need to be kept under 
review. This is a matter for the local planning 
authorities, whq will wish to have full regard 
to the need to avoid impairing the essential 
features of green belt policy. The need now is 
to see how best to develop the potential 
of the green belts for recreation and visual 
pleasure and to concentrate the provision 
of country parks, footpaths, planting, the 
reclamation of derelict land etc. in the green 
belts where they will be nearest to the bulk 
of the population. 

Air pollution 

284. Activity under the Clean Air Act should 
be pursued. Any form of target-setting is 
impracticable because of the complex tech- 
nical questions relating to the supply of 
smokeless fuel; but it is a matter for regret 
that after fourteen years 49 per cent of the 
region's premises are still in 'black areas' not 
covered by smoke control orders. 



Education 

285. Education services are a vital element 
in a region's resources and when we dis- 
cussed these in Part Two we drew attention 
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to a number of shortcomings which this 
region shares in common with others. 
Stated briefly, they are oversize classes, 
localised problems of overcrowding and 
old inadequate buildings, and a below- 
average expenditure on equipment. 

286. The region offers a high quality of 
education, notwithstanding these short- 
comings and it is crucially important for it to 
continue to do so. 

287. In Part Two we highlighted the prob- 
lem of bringing the older school buildings 
up to date and gave some indication of the 
difficulties and the cost of doing so. We do 
not under-rate the importance of maintaining 
and, indeed, improving facilities for further 
education, with which (taking account of its 
five Universities and the new Polytechnics 
at Leeds, Huddersfield and Sheffield) the 
region is relatively well endowed. But for the 
purposes of our strategy it is on the provision 
of modern primary school buildings that we 
place the greatest emphasis. 



Health 

288. In public health a vital contribution 
can be made by further reducing air pollution, 
and it is in this respect that the progress which 
the local authorities have made under the 
Clean Air Act 1956 is of significant value. 
The intensification of these efforts would 
not only increase the contribution which 
can be made to the improvement of the 
physical environment to which we referred 
earlier, but would also improve the health of 
people in the region. 

289. In health services the outstanding need 
is the strengthening of services provided by 
genera! practitioners and local authorities. 

The Longer-Term Outlook 

290. In our strategy we have concentrated 
on the future of the region over the next 
decade. If, within the policies which we 
have indicated, our objectives can be 
achieved in that period, the foundations will 
have been laid for substantially greater and 
more diversified industrial and employment 
growth thereafter. Looking further ahead at 
this stage is hazardous. But there are a 
number of broad conclusions emerging from 
our work which, we feel, indicate the de- 
sirable trend of development in the region 
in the longer term. 

291 . First, it seems likely that the advantages 
of the larger cities — the provision of a 
substantial quantity and wide range of 
skills, services and infrastructure — will con- 
tinue to be important. The future of the 
region rests to a great extent on the con- 



tinuing efficiency and prosperity of its main 
centres. But the advantages cannot be 
reaped unless the threat of ever worsening 
urban congestion is reduced by good 
planning. 

292. Second, we think it likely that the 
quality of the environment will become 
increasingly important as a factor in the 
location of employment, particularly the 
growing services and science-based industry 
sectors. As people become more aware of 
their environment, and if Yorkshire and 
Humberside is to hold its own economically 
with other regions, it will be necessary not 
only to improve unattractive areas but to make 
the most of the more pleasant ones. 

293. On the basis of these ;two broad con- 
clusions we see natural development taking 
place in and around the larger cities, 
particularly in those parts which offer really 
high standards of environment, as assured 
for the next decade. This will still have to be 
complemented by measures to bring new 
employment to the region's problem areas. 
This is also an essential part of the strategy. 
Towards the end of the period some in- 
creases in the population of working age is 
expected, and after 1 981 there may be some 
increase in mobile industry. Should both 
occur there may be some scope in the longer- 
term for one or more major developments 
of a new town character. It would be 
premature now to make specific proposals; 
nowhere in the region is the local economy 
yet sufficiently strong to warrant any diver- 
sion of resources to a new development of this 
sort. 

294. There are special considerations con- 
cerning the longer-term future of Humber- 
side. Our strategy concentrates on the need 
to put the area on to sure economic founda- 
tions so that the longer-term option for 
major population growth is kept open. We do 
not envisage a movement of industry or 
people from the West Riding for the purpose 
of achieving major population growth on 
Humberside. Major population growth on 
Humberside is of national significance and 
whether it is to take place or not has to be 
resolved at the national level. But the decision 
will have important implications for the 
region. On South Humberside the emphasis 
at present is on the development of capital - 
rather than labour-intensive industry. Before 
any decision is taken in favour of large-scale 
Humberside development in terms of popu- 
lation, the consequences for the rest of the 
region will need to be carefully weighed. 

295. We are satisfied that our strategy would 
enable the region to move into the '80s and 
'90s equipped to meet the changes which 
technological advances will bring. We believe 
our strategy is compatible with longer-term 
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developments which will raise our standard 
of living, while providing increased time for 
leisure and enable the region successfully to 
face the challenge and grasp the opportuni- 
ties that the future will present. 



Conclusions 

296. The strategy covers the next ten years; 
during this period we see two main tasks: 

a to secure the greatest possible increase 
in employment for men, in order to 
offset reductions in mining employ- 
ment and other needs arising from our 
changing industrial structure; 
b to lay the foundations for more diversi- 
fied employment growth during the 
strategy period and beyond, with a 
growing emphasis on the services and 
science-based industry sectors. 

297. There is likely to be only limited move- 
ment of industry from outside the region 
and the expansion of existing local industry 
is unlikely to entail a great deal of move- 
ment. This indicates a policy of depending 
mainly on existing major centres and there 
are no strong planning arguments, such as 
shortage of land, which would compel us to 
turn, in the period of the strategy, to any 
radical departure *from the present pattern 
of settlement. 

298. There is, however, a great need for 
progressive re-shaping within the major 
urban areas. Congestion, lack of amenities, 
the cramping of industry and bad housing 
are among the things that can only be dealt 
with by thinning out and spreading out — 
guided by strong development plans so as to 
avoid urban sprawl. 

299. The main needs falling on the public 
sector are ample good sites and buildings 
for industry and a sustained effort to 
improve the environment. Within this brief 
statement of main needs a long catalogue of 
specific requirements is contained by im- 
plication. We draw special attention to the 
need for massive slum clearance, sustained 
road construction, expenditure on services 
to industrial sites, reclaiming derelict land 
and controlling pollution. Public investment 



must take account of these needs and give 
more scope for meeting them. There is also 
a basic need for more private investment, 
especially in industrial plant and buildings. 

300. If these can be achieved, industry will 
grow: the employment position over most 
of the region will be held and most of the 
growth in population will be retained. 

301. Two large parts of the region will still 
present problems. The economy of the 
western section of the West Yorkshire 
conurbation— primarily the Bradford and 
Halifax areas — will need to be sustained, but 
with the most vigorous practicable effort we 
expect no more than the stabilisation of the 
population levels. In the coalfield we think 
that vigorous local action plus the Inter- 
mediate Area assistance will enable the 
industrial growth areas to which we have 
referred to hold their own increase in 
population; no more. In the Central Coalfield 
we expect to see more travelling to work 
outside the area but, even so, some loss 
of population. 

302. The future development of the region 
will demand better communications, in 
which roads will have special importance. 
The impetus which road construction has 
developed must be sustained, both between 
and within our urban areas. 

303. Humberside is a special situation. A 
decision on major population growth must 
be taken centrally with national needs 
in mind, but the implications for the rest 
of the region will have to be taken fully into 
account. There is no necessary conflict in the 
interim period between the measures needed 
to look after the area and those needed to 
keep open the option of major population 
growth; given a far-sighted approach by the 
local planning authorities, they are the same, 
and should be pursued. 

304. Our rural and coastal areas, within 
which by far the greater part of the region falls, 
are also changing; these changes must be 
kept in mind, but our recommendations for 
action are confined in the main to improving 
the environment and to some possibilities 
for encouraging tourism and small-scale 
industrial development in carefully selected 
areas. 
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APPENDIX 1 : POPULATION FORECASTS 
Estimated Home Population at mid-1968 with Projections to 1981 and 1991 
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Males all ages 


2,345 


189 


2,534 


178 


2,712 


0-6 


06 


0*7 


0*6 


working age (15-64) 


1,530 


82 


1,612 


110 


1,722 


0-4 


0-4 


0*7 


0*7 


Females all ages 


2,458 


166 


2,624 


160 


2,784 


0-5 


0*5 


0*6 


0*5 


working age (15-59) 


1,385 


60 


1,445 


103 


1,548 


0-3 


0*2 


0*7 


0*7 


Total population, all 
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4,804 


354 


5,158 


338 


5,496 


0-6 


0*7 


0*7 


0*6 


0-14 


1,147 


118 


1,265 


110 


1,375 


0-8 


0*8 


0*9 


0*7 


working age 


2,915 


142 


3,057 


213 


3,270 


0-4 


0*3 


0*7 


0*7 


60/65 + 


741 


95 
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16 
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0-9 


1*1 


0*2 
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Males all ages 


2,345 
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2,500 


169 


2,669 
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0*7 


0*7 


working age (15-64) 


1,530 


72 


1,602 
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1,709 


0-4 


0*5 


0*7 


0*7 


Females all ages 


2,458 


109 


2,567 


130 


2,697 


0-3 


0*6 


0*5 


0*6 


working age (1 5-59) 


1,385 


31 


1,416 


90 


1,506 


0-2 


0*3 


0*6 


0*7 


■ Total population, all 




















ages 


4,804 


263 


5,067 


300 


5,367 


0-4 


0*6 


0-6 


0*7 


0-14 


1,147 


91 


1,238 


112 


1,350 


0-6 


0*9 


0*9 


0*9 


working age 


2,915 


103 


3,018 


197 


3,215 


0-3 


0*4 


0*6 


0*7 


60/65 + 


741 


70 


811 


-8 


803 


0-7 


1*0 


-0*1 


0*2 



Notes: 



1 Figures are rounded and may not aggregate precisely to totals. 

2 The term 'working age' refers to present conditions: in 1 973 the statutory school-leaving age will be raised to 1 6. 

3 Source: Registrar-General. 
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APPENDIX 2 



Economic Trends 
in Urban Areas 

1. The accompanying graphs summarise 
economic trends since 1959 in each of the 
urban areas of the region. 1 The three 
indicators selected relate to: 

(i) estimated net annual population 
change by migration — based on esti- 
mates of the population of local 
authority areas by the Registrar- 
General; 

(ii) estimated totals of male employees 
(DEP); 

(iii) average male unemployment rates 
(DEP). 

2. Each graph is drawn on a standard scale 
so that the trends in one area can be com- 
pared directly with those in another. Three- 
year moving averages are used throughout 
in order to eliminate chance fluctuations 
from one year to the next. 



1 i.e. those areas shown in Figure 2 or their equivalents in 
terms of Employment Exchange areas. There are two 
exceptions. For the estimate of annual net migration, 
the following local authority areas are aggregated in the 
York area — York C.B., Derwent, Pocklington and 
Flaxton R.D.s. Similarly, Louth R.D. is added to the 
Grimsby urban area. 



\ 



| 



I 



V 



3. The graph should be interpreted in 
conjunction with the appropriate paragraphs 
of Part Three of the text which set out the 
main features of the trends. In particular, 
care should be taken in interpreting the 
cause of net migration in those areas where it 
has not been possible to draw boundaries so 
as to contain all the main movements of 
people between home and workplace; as a 
result some of the recent migration into 
Harrogate and the Five Towns (to take 
the main examples) consists of short-distance 
movement of people dependent upon jobs 
in the Leeds area rather than long-distance 
migration. 

4. The graphs show a clear geographical 
pattern of contrasting trends. For example 
the graphs relating to the Bradford, Halifax 
and Huddersfield areas show the characteris- 
tic combination of declining male employ- 
ment, migration loss and comparatively low 
male unemployment; while in the coalfield 
the effect of the run-down in employment in 
coalmining since 1967 leading to high 
unemployment rates and migration loss is 
very clearly shown. 
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Foreword 



This is an economic planning strategy for Yorkshire and Humberside 
based on work completed by the Economic Planning Council and Board 
since the preparation of A Review of Yorkshire and Humberside in 1 966. 

It is designed to provide guidance to local planning authorities, Government 
departments, statutory undertakings and others. An economic planning 
strategy is never final in its form. It involves a process of continuous 
appraisal and assessment. For example, the influence of technology in 
relation to the development of the regional economy is of great 
importance. The strategy, therefore, will need to be followed up by further 
work. Some of this work has already been put in hand, including a 
fuller investigation of the factors affecting the service sector of the regional 
economy and an examination of the relationship between industrial 
structure and economic growth. 

Our studies have revealed that in many respects the regional prospects 
are not as reassuring as we should like them to be. We have not 
hesitated to draw the attention of the Government to the weaknesses and 
to make recommendations about the action which, in our view, is needed. 
We shall continue to do so as appropriate. 

Our strategy is constructed, however, within the framework of 
existing policies. We have tried to be realistic about the extent of 
additional Government help which, in present circumstances, could be 
made available. Moreover, the full effects of the special assistance which 
the region is now receiving as a result of relatively recent changes in 
regional policies — for example. Intermediate Area status for substantial 
parts of the region and increased grants for reclamation of land for the 
region as a whole — have yet to be felt. 

This underlines the importance of further work, including a refinement of 
the techniques of long-term forecasting and a fuller evaluation of the 
resources needed to implement our strategy. The regular monitoring of 
industrial and other developments in the region has already begun. This 
further work will not only enable the strategy to be kept closely under 
review and refined; it will also provide the basis for future recommendations. 




Sir Roger Stevens, GCMG 
Chairman, 

Yorkshire and Humberside 
Economic Planning Council. 
August , 1970. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1 966 we prepared a basic assessment of 
the region's economic and social character- 
istics and gave a preliminary indication of the 
action needed to ensure the full use of its 
resources. 1 

Since this job was completed we have 
had consultations with both central and 
local government, as well as with regional 
organisations, and assisted by the Economic 
Planning Board have carried out further 
studies of many different aspects of the 
region. This work has been approached from 
two angles: first, studies of particular subjects 
(e.g. environment and social services) for the 
region as a whole; and second, studies of 
particular areas, covering a comprehensive 
range of subjects. 

Regional plans are never final (they have 



to be regularly reviewed and modified) but 
enough work has now been done to enable 
us to prepare a planning strategy for the 
region. This is designed to provide an initial 
framework of guidance for a whole range of 
decisions, not least those taken by local 
planning authorities in the preparation of 
structure plans, which will shape the region's 
future. 

This strategy incorporates the basic find- 
ings of all the studies which have been 
undertaken, as well as the results of consulta- 
tions with central government and within the 
region. 



1 A Review of Yorkshire and Humberside, Yorkshire and 
Humberside Economic Planning Council, HMSO, 1966. 



SUMMARY 



The Assumptions and General 
Planning Principles 

Our strategy is concerned with both the 
efficiency of the region's economy and the 
welfare of its people, (para. 2) 

Although total population is expected to 
increase substantially in the period to 1981, 
the region's population of working age is 
likely to remain comparatively static, (paras. 
5,7) 

We are, nevertheless, faced with a shortage 
of jobs, not only in number but also in 
variety, as employment contracts in some of 
our main industries, (para. 1 0) 

As the national supply of mobile industry 
is limited, we shall have to depend mainly 
on employment growth based on the region's 
existing resources, (para. 1 1 ) 



A Survey of Resources 

Manufacturing industries with growth 
potential, although not strongly represented, 
cover a wide range including engineering and 
other metal-using industries, food and 
chemicals. These industries tend to be con- 
centrated in the larger and older towns and 
on the south bank of the Humber. Service 
industries are mainly for local and regional 
needs but there are examples of establish- 
ments meeting national needs, (paras 24-25) 

The region has a surplus of male labour ip 
the Intermediate Areas of the Yorkshire 
Coalfield and North Humberside, and large 



concentrations of labour with a range of 
skills in its main industrial areas. Training 
facilities are generally good, (paras. 28-30) 
We are not satisfied that in the areas likely 
to require new industrial development there 
is an adequate supply of industrial sites 
ready for building (or which can be made 
ready fairly quickly), (para. 32) 

With the construction of the motorways in 
particular, the region's strategic communica- 
tions are becoming very good. But it will be 
some years yet before Humberside's isola- 
tion is effectively reduced, (paras. 38—60) 
There is considerable physical potential 
for further port development on Humberside, 
including the possibility of a Maritime 
Industrial Development Area, (paras. 47-48) 
Housing is inadequate; there are sufficient 
houses but the quality of many of them is 
quite unacceptable, (paras. 66—73) 

Much of the region is extemely attractive; 
but other parts, principally West Yorkshire, 
suffer from bad environment, (paras. 74—79) 
While the quality of teaching is high, there 
is a considerable need for the improvement 
or replacement of old school buildings. 
The region is well provided with further 
education facilities, (paras. 80-83) 

In many areas there are serious shortages 
of general practitioners and dentists, (para. 
86 ) 

A Survey of Areas 

Ninteteen areas are considered separately 
and in detail, (paras. 89-1 77) 
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The Strategy 

The Broad Strategy 

We reach six broad conclusions: 

1 There is a need for new job opportunities, 
in which the expansion of the service 
industries and the strengthening of the 
science-based industries will be of 
special importance. 

2 Development over the period will follow 
the broad pattern of existing settlement 
and no new towns will be needed. 

3 Among existing settlements, the bigger 
towns have better and more diversified 
prospects. 

4 The services sector, which offers great 
opportunities for long-term growth and 
better balance in the economy, will 
generally be found to be largely centred 
in the bigger towns. 

5 Notwithstanding the special importance 
of the bigger towns, the small and 
medium-sized towns also have valuable 
potential and every effort should be 
made to realise it. 

6 The towns in the region will not de- 
velop their full potential unless they are 
attractive and convenient places to live 
and work. This may entail quite signifi- 
cant changes in their layout, (para. 192) 

Within this broad strategy we propose 
area strategies: 

Bradford, Huddersfield and Halifax areas. 
Arrest current adverse trends. A stable level 
of population in Bradford and Halifax is 
envisaged, with some increase in Hudders- 
field, (para. 1 99) 

Leeds, Dewsbury and Harrogate. Continu- 
ation of current trends for the next decade or 
so; in the longer term the attractions of 
Leeds as a location for industry and services 
suggest that the area could become a major 
regional growth area for employment and 
population, (para. 21 2) 

Coalfield. Urgent provision of new jobs for 
men by encouraging development of in- 
dustry in the Greater Doncaster, Greater 
Barnsley, Five Towns and Wakefield areas. 
Some decline in population in the Central 
Coalfield is probable, (paras. 210-211, and 
221 ) 

Sheffield and Rotherham area. Economy to 
be diversified, industrial sites provided, and 
the possibility kept open of the area ac- 
commodating regional population growth in 
the longer term, (paras, 225-226) 

Humberside. Strengthen industrial base 
and promote growth of employment in 
North Humberside. Continuation of industrial 
growth in Grimsby and of current trends In 
Scunthorpe expected. Improve housing in 
Hull, (paras 235-236) 



York area. Continuation of current trends 
expected; special planning problems con- 
nected with conservation, (para. 237) 

Rural and coastal areas. Encourage com- 
paratively small-scale developments in 
selected areas which present problems, 
(paras. 240, 242) 

Policies 

In public investment programmes greater 
emphasis is required on housing, urban 
renewal, water supply, drainage and school 
buildings, (para. 247) 

Arrangements are in hand for monitoring 
industrial developments in the Intermediate 
Areas. Progress in other parts of the region 
to be regularly examined, (para. 250) 

Ensure the ready availability of good in- 
dustrial sites. (paras. 251-252) 

Press on as speedily as possible with the 
road building programme for the region, and 
especially the east-west roads linking the A1 
with North and South Humberside, (para. 
257) 

The study of the case for Maritime 
Industrial Development Areas in this country 
needs to be completed as soon as possible 
because of its implications for Humberside, 
(para. 259) 

A strong system of public transport must be 
encouraged especially in the larger towns, 
together with adequate car parking facilities 
around the town centres, (para. 262) 

The first aim of housing policy should be an 
enlarged programme of slum clearance; the 
second, the improvement and repair of 
houses capable of being brought up to a 
reasonable standard, (paras. 264, 267) 

The rate of private enterprise house build- 
ing should be kept up. (para. 269) 

An all-out effort must be made to improve 
the environment of the industrial centres of 
the region by high quality new development, 
with the aim of transforming whole sections 
of our towns into attractive neighbourhoods, 
(para. 278) 

Special emphasis on programmes of 
renewal and improvement of obsolete school 
buildings, (para. 287) 

in health services, the services provided by 
general practitioners and local authorities 
need to be strengthened, (para. 289) 

The Longer-Term Outlook 

The future of the region rests to a great 
extent on the continuing efficiency and 
prosperity of the region's main centres, 
(para. 291 ) 

We think it likely that the quality of the 
environment will become increasingly im- 
portant as a factor in the location of employ- 
ment, particularly services and science- 
based industries, (para. 292) 
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We envisage growth being concentrated 
in areas in and around the larger cities 
complemented by the promotion of new 
employment in the region's problem areas, 
(para. 293) 

Our strategy for the period up to 1 981 is 
expected to lead on to a faster pace of 
economic and social activity for the region 
from the end of the 1970s onwards. The 
long-term urban structure of the region will 



need to be reviewed against the pattern of 
development achieved in the intervening 
period, (para. 293) 

The long-term future of Humberside is a 
special case; while the case for long-term 
large-scale population growth will have to 
be resolved at the national level, the implica- 
tions for the rest of the region will need to be 
closely considered before decisions are 
taken, (para. 294) 
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